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Wisconsin's Choices 

Presidential primary elections are 
political weather vanes. They don’t 
show definitely who the presidential 
nominees will be, because less than half 
the states have primaries at all. But 
they do give some idea of what the 
people think of the different candidates. 

Last week the voters of Wisconsin 
had their say. The Democratic primary 
in that state was a straight fight be- 
tween President Roosevelt and Vice 
President Garner. Everyone agreed that 
the President was sure to win all the 
delegates to the national convention. 
But Wisconsin Democrats do more than 
elect delegates in their primary. They 
also vote on their choice for President. 
(This is called a preferential primary. ) 
Politicians were anxious to see how 
large a vote Mr. Garner could pile up. 
This would be some indication of how 
many Democrats are against a third 
term for Mr. Roosevelt. The President 
won by a vote of about three to one. 
This was considered a fair showing for 
Mr. Garner. If 25% of the Democrats 
as well as all the Republicans are op- 
posed to a third term, Mr. Roosevelt 
might have trouble getting elected if he 
ran again. 

Wisconsin’s Republican voters had a 
choice between District Attorney 
Thomas E. Dewey of New York and 
Senator Arthur H. Vandenberg of Mich- 
igan. Mr. Dewey won all of the conven- 
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tion delegates. (The Republicans don’t 
have a preferential primary in Wiscon- 
sin). One reason for this may have been 
the fact that he made a two-day, twen- 
ty-speech tour of the state just before 
primary day. Mr. Vandenberg refused 
to make any personal appearances. 
These are the conclusions that most 
political writers drew from the Wiscon- 
sin primaries: Mr. Dewey is now def- 
initely in front in the Republican race. 
But it’s a long race. He isn’t nominated 
yet. His opponents will fight him harder 
than ever now. They may even gang 
up on him in a “stop Dewey” move- 
ment. As for the Democratic vote, that 
showed, commentators say, that Mr. 
Rooseveit can easily be nominated 
again if he wants to be. But if he is it 
will probably split the Democratic 


party. 
Trade Pacts Win 


The Senate voted, 42 to 37, last week 
in favor of Secretary Hull’s trade agree- 
ment program. The House had already 
approved the resolution. (See “Mr. Hull 
is Pleased,” Scholastic, March 4, page 
2). It provides that for three years 
more Mr. Hull may go on making trade 
agreements with foreign countries. And 
he doesn’t have to submit them to Con- 
gress. Twenty-two of tl agreements 

have already been made. 











There are several more on 
the fire. 

Senate debate was hot. 
But opponents of the meas- 
ure couldn’t scare up 
enough votes to defeat or 
amend it. “The opposition 
had the sound and fury,” 
said the United States 
News, “but the Adminis- 
tration had the _ votes 
when the test came.” The 
most important test, be- 
fore the final vote, was on 
an amendment proposed 
by Senator Pittman of 
Nevada. Mr. Pittman ar- 
gued that these trade 
agreements were reall 
treaties. They should be 
approved by two-thirds of 
the Senate before they be- 
came law. The Adminis- 
tration said this would kill 
the whole program. It’s 
difficult to get a two-thirds 
vote in the Senate in favor 


of anything. The amend- 
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ment was defeated by 44 
votes to 41. This was the 





opposition’s high-water mark. Many 
other amendments were offered. But 
after Senator Pittman’s defeat, support- 
ers of the resolution knew that they 
would win in the end. 

Most Senate Democrats favored the 
resolution. The opposition included all 
the Republicans and a few western 
Democrats. These were afraid that 
farmers or miners in their states would 
be hurt by foreign products coming in 
under the agreements. Passage of the 
resolution was considered an important 
victory for the Roosevelt Administra- 
tion. It was a personal triumph for Mr. 
Hull. He said it would “help in creating 


a solid foundation for any stable peace’ 


structure to follow the war.” 


Counting Noses 

On the morning of April 2, 120,000 
men and women carrying bulky port- 
folios started out on the greatest sta- 
tistic-hunt on record. They were begin- 
ning the census which the Constitution 
of the United States says must be taken 
every ten years. They hoped to finish 
the job in two weeks. 

And what will they have when they 
get through? The original purpose of 
the census was to settle how many Con- 
gressmen each state should have. It has 
many other uses now. It will furnish, 
said the Christian Science Monitor, “a 
graphic chart of a mighty nation, its 
income, its debts, its work, its charity, 
its home and ‘conveniences, its mar- 
riages, its children . . . It will picture 
rural living and urban living; it will 

ive facts of incalculable importance to 
armers, manufacturers and _ distribu- 
tors.” 

This was the first regular census in 
which unemployment figures were col- 
lected. This made it particularly im- 

rtant. One of the reasons why we 
erie 5 been able to do more about 
unemployment is the fact that nobody 
has ever known just how many unem- 
ployed there were. 

There was more controversy about 
this census than any other in history. 
Two of the new questions had to do 
with income. Republican Senator Tobey 
of New Ham shire objected to telling 
the census taker how much money he 
made. He started a campaign against 
these questions. But the Senate refused 
to colt him up. Then he tried to put 


through a law which would prevent the 
jailing of people who refused to an- 
swer census questions. This failed, too. 
So Senator Tobey gave up. “My ~~ 
is bloody but unbowed,” he quot 
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But he insisted that he wouldn’t an- 
swer the questions himself. In spite of 
all the arguments the Census Bureau 
reported at the end of the first week 
that the count was going along nicely, 
and that nobody was refusing to an- 
swer questions. 


Reshuffling the Government 


Most people who study our govern- 
ment tell us that it isn’t very well or- 
anized. There’s a lot of overlapping. 
wo or three departments or bureaus 
are often working separately on the 
same problem. The offices of the Treas- 
urer of the United States, the Commis- 
sioner of Accounts and the Public Debt 
Service, for instance, are separate parts 
of the Treasury Department. 

This sort of thing is, of course, very 
wasteful. Last spring Congress passed 
a law permitting the President to re- 
shuffle some of these boards and de- 
partments. He has already put through 
two reorganization plans. Last week he 
sent Congress another one. If they 
don’t like it, they can vote it down. 
But if they don’t turn it down within 
4 days it goes into effect automatic- 
ally. 

The new plan reorganizes some of 
the work Ps the Treasury, Interior, 
Agriculture and Labor Departments and 
the Civil Aeronautics Authority. For 
example, it brings together all the fi- 
nancial offices in the Treasury Depart- 
ment. And it provides for a new Fiscal 
Assistant Secretary of the Treasury to 
take charge of them. 


FOREIGN 


War in Scandinavia 

Europe’s war spread to Scandinavia 
last week as Germany challenged Brit- 
ish-French attempts to halt Nazi ship- 
ping in Norwegian waters. 

Germany invaded Denmark and Nor- 
way by land and sea and announced it 
had taken both countries under its pro- 
tection because of Allied attacks on their 
neutrality. 

The Danish Government accepted the 
German terms under protest, as Nazi 
troops occupied the capital city of Co- 
penhagen and other important cities. 
But Norway resisted despite a German 
warning that resistance would be ruth- 
lessly broken. Announcing that Norway 
was at war with Germany, the Norwe- 
gian Government ordered general mo- 
bilization. Oslo, the capital of. Norway, 
was seized by German troops and. the 
Norwegian army was reported to be 








guarding a defense line between Oslo 
and Hamar, the new capital. 

At press time it was reported that 
German forces had invaded Sweden, and 
the Swedish minister in London said: 
“I cannot see how we would be able to 
stay out now.” Officially, it was an- 
nounced that Sweden had ordered gen- 
eral mobilization. 

Large-scale naval engagements be- 
tween German and British warships 
were reported off the Norwegian coast. 
Prime Minister Chamberlain announced 
in London that “powerful units” of the 
British Navy were hurrying to Norway’s 
aid in response to an official appeal 
from the Norwegian Government. A 
German fleet numbering around 100 
vessels had moved out toward the North 
Sea the day before the lightning attack 
on Denmark and Norway, and a clash 
with British warships was expected. . 

The German attack changed the war 
situation overnight. Having challenged 
Germany by mining Norwegian waters, 
the Allies were in turn faced with a 
Nazi challenge that they could not fail 
to accept without endangering their 
whole cause. 

Meanwhile, war clouds gathered 
over the Balkan nations in southeastern 
Europe. Germany was reported to have 
demanded that Yugoslavia, Hungary, 
Bulgaria and Rumania ac- 


* Allies’ action . . 


a few days after Prime Minister Cham- 
berlain declared. that the Allies were 
going to wage economic war “to the 
utmost.” Then the Allies went to work 
in Scandinavia to plug this loophole in 
the blockade of Germany. Swedish iron 
ore had been carried from the Norwe- 
gian port of Narvik through Norwegian 
waters to Germany. Britain and France 
asked Sweden and Norway to stop ship- 

ing iron ore to Germany. A few days 
they announced that three areas 
off the coast of Norway had been mined. 


Since the war began, the Scandina- 
vian nations have been afraid to protest 
German violations of their neutrality. 
And they also have been afraid to ex- 
cuse Allied violations for fear that Ger- 
many would attack them. During the 
Russo-Finnish War Norway and Swe- 
den blocked Allied aid to the Finns 
because they were afraid that Germany 
would invade Scandinavia. Therefore, 
Norway protested against British-French 
mining of its waters, but this did no 
good. Germany moved in. 

“No doubt it will be argued,” said an 
editorial in the New York Times, “that 
Germany’s course was justified by the 
. It will be said that 
when British warships entered Norwe- 
gian waters . . . the Allies really invaded 
Scandinavia and that Germany had to 
follow suit... 

“The argument is specious . . . From 
the first days of the war . . . Germany 
has made war on Scandinavian ships 
bound for Britain, and she has murdered 
more than 400 Norwegian seamen .. .” 





cept German river police 
along the entire length of 
the Danube River to secure 
this vital supply route for 
Germany. e demand 
was made after the Ger- 
man press accused Britain 
of plotting to dynamite a 
channel of the Danube to 
cripple Germany’s trans- 
portation of oil, foodstuffs 
and other raw materials 
from Rumania to the 
Reich. Rumanian police 
had seized British barges 
loaded with dynamite, and 
the British said that the 
explosives were to have 
been used to blow u 
British and French vessels 
in the event Germany in- 
vaded Rumania. Nazi de- 
mands for control of the 
Danube were reportedly 
backed by a threat to in- 
vade the Balkans in order 
to protect German supply 
lines. 











Germany’s lightning war 
in Scandinavia started only 
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A Year of Franco 


Last week was the first anniversary 
of the end of the Spanish civil war. 
During the past year Spain has been 
called Europe’s forgotten coun- 
try. The Spanish leadets wanted 
it that way. They didn’t want to 
get mixed up in the general 
European mess. Their country 
was worn out by the long civil 
war. They wanted to be left 
alone to rebuild it. 

The rebuilding of Spanish 
shattered cities is well under- 
way. But it will take years to 
finish it. And this is not General- 
issimo Franco’s most important 
problem. A million Spaniards 
were killed in the war. The 
country’s business was disorgan- 
ized. Supplies of food and raw 
materials were used up. The 
wheels of Spanish industry had 
stopped. They had to be started 
again. 

This is the new government's 
real job of reconstruction. It’s far 
from finished. There is still a 
serious shortage of food, for in- 
stance. But things are beginning 
to move again. They aren't mov- 
ing just as they used to, how- 
ever. Many of the changes made in Spain 
by the republic have been done away 
with. The Spanish grandees, for ex- 
ample, have been given back their huge 
estates. The republic had broken these 
up and distributed them among the 
peasants. This sounds as if Spain had 
gone back to what it was in the days 
of the monarchy. But there are import- 
ant differences. In some ways the new 
system is more like Italian fascism than 
like the old Spain. The government con- 
trols industry and business, for example, 
much more than it ever did before. And 
the Falange Espanol, the only political 

arty allowed in Spain, is a good deal 
ike the Italian fascist party. 


New Governor General 

In May, 1914, the Duke of Con- 
naught was getting ready to retire as 
Governor General of Canada. Queen 
Mary’s brother, Prince Alexander of 
Teck, was going to take his place. Then 
the war came. The Duke stayed on in 
Canada. Prince Alexander went to fight 
in France. His appointment was can- 
celled. 

Last week King George again named 
Prince Alexander Governor Gegeral -of 
Canada. Only now he’s the Earl of Ath- 
lone (the British royal family dropped 


all its German titles during the last 
war). He will take the place of Lord 
Tweedsmuir who died in February. The 
Governor General hasn’t much real 
power. But he’s important as the per- 





Wide World 
Chicken-pox keeps these census enumerators outside. 


sonal representative of the King. The 
Earl was recommended to the King by 
the Canadian government, and Cana- 
da’s press announced that the Earl's ap- 
pointment would improve the war-time 
teamwork of Canada and the Empire. 

The sixty-six-year-old Earl is a dis- 
tinguished soldier and statesman. He 
served with the British army in India, 
South Africa, France and Belgium. He 
was cited several times for bravery and 
won many decorations. In 1923 he was 
made GovernorGeneral of South Africa. 
He was so successful that his term was 
extended two years. The Earl's wife is 
a granddaughter of Queen Victoria. 


U. S. Naval Games 


One hundred and thirty ships of the 
United States Navy headed southwest- 
ward from San Diego and San Pedro, 
California, last week. For the next 
seven weeks they will be playing the 
greatest war games ever staged in the 
Pacific. The exercises will cover mil- 
lions of square miles of ocean. Warships 
will steam from the frozen Aleutian 
Islands in the north to tropical Canton 
Island in the south. From east to west 
they will cover the Pacific from Cali- 
fornia to Hawaii. Forty-three thousand 
naval officers and men and 400 naval 
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planes will be engaged in the exercises, 
The purpose of these games is to 
test ships and men under war condi- 
tions. _ sa and frequent ‘watches,’” 
said the Commander-in-Chief, Admiral 
J. ©. Richardson, “prolonged 
steaming at high speeds, with 
guns manned and ships dark- 
ened, ships sealed against pos- 
sible gun, torpedo and air at- 
tacks, with all hands alert and 
ready for anything—these are the 
conditions the fleet personnel 
must live under in the reality of 
war and which are simulated in 
peace during these exercises.” 


Television's Troubles 

A couple of weeks ago the 
Radio Corporation of America 
had big ads in the New York 
newspapers. They offered tele- 
vision sets at new low prices, be- 
ginning at $99.95. The com- 
pany hoped to sell 25,000 sets 
this year. 

Up till now all telecasting has 
been experimental. The compa- 
nies haven't been allowed to sell 
time to advertisers. They have 
spent millions of dollars without 
getting anything back. But in 
February the Federal Communi- 
cations Commission ruled that “limited 
commercial” telecasting would be per- 
mitted after September 1. This meant 
that telecasters could get sponsors for 
their pone, although they could 
only charge them enough to cover the 
costs of the programs. Under this ruling 
television could at last begin to pay its 
own way. This was why the RCA want- 
ed to sell receiving sets. 

But two weeks ago the FCC issued a 
new order. It postponed indefinitely 
the starting time for sponsored pro- 
grams. And it ordered new hearings 
on the whole subject of television. 

Why did the FCC change its mind? 
It was because of the RCA ads, the 
commissioners said. Television is still 
imperfect. Changes are being made in 
it every day. And every ey in send- 
ing methods means that a change has 
to be made in the receiving sets. People 
might buy sets today and by next week 
they might be out of date. The com- 
mission thought it would be better not 
to sell them in large quantities until 
television was further developed. Then 
there’d be no danger of the public get- 
ting stuck. 

One member of the FCC disagreed 
with the other four. He called their 
arguments “absurd.” 
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Liquid Oxygen Bomb Blows Lid Off War Plans 


Invention Perfected by Lester Barlow, Now Equipped with Safety 
Device, Held So Powerful as to Modify All Defense Methods 


Lester P. Barlow appeared at 
a meeting of the Senate Mili- 
tary Affairs Committee and outlined 
plans for a liquid oxygen carbon 
bomb which he believes is the most 
destructive weapon ever invented. 
Members of the Committee were so 
impressed that they burned the rec- 
ord of Barlow's testimony in a metal 
wastebasket to keep it a secret. There 
is plenty of evidence, however, to 
prove that foreign nations are fully 
aware of the explosive used in the 
Barlow bomb. Other information in 
this article, which should prove of 
interest to readers, was given exclu- 
sively to the writer by Barlow, and 
his co-worker, George B. Holderer, 
New York City mining engineer. 
Liquid-oxygen carbon explosives 
are nothing new under the sun. They 
were first used in the construction of 
the Simplon Tunnel in the Alps in 
1905. But the experiment was not 
carried out because of the high cost 
and low quality of the liquid oxygen 
then obtainable. After 1910 apparatus 
to compress and liquefy oxygen was 
developed to a point where it could 
be made more cheaply. At the close 
of the World War a Frenchman, 
Georges Claude, had demonstrated 
the value of liquid oxygen for incen- 
diary bombs. Being hard-pressed by 
war-time shortages of munitions, the 
inventive Germans found a novel 
and inexpensive way to use liquid 
oxygen. They soaked bales of hay in 
liquid oxygen and used them to de- 
molish enemy bridges and factories. 
During the Senate Military Affairs 
Committee hearings on the army ex- 
pansion bill over a year ago, liquid 
oxygen carbon.explosives again ap- 
peared on the scene. Major General 
H. H. Arnold, chief of the Army Air 
Corps, admitted that Germany had 
developed a new bomb of terrific 
power and that the Army had been 
able to get only scant information 
regarding it. Arnold was questioned 
by Senator Clark (Dem. of Mis- 
souri), who said he had been told of 
the German bomb by Lester P. Bar- 
low, a consulting engineer for the 
Glenn L. Martin Company of Balti- 
more. Barlow, whose hea patents 
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By Frank B. Latham 


Wide World 
Lester P. Barlow picking up an eight- 
ounce glmite bomb. It must be handled 
with pliers because of its low temperature 
of 183 degrees below zero Centigrade. 


were used in over 75 per cent of the 
aerial munitions made by the United 
States during the World War, told 
Senator Clark that the new bomb 
“would render every airplane obso- 
lete (out-of-date) and sweep the 
seas of navies because of its great de- 
structiveness . . .” 


The Barcelona Evidence 

Arnold replied that “We have re- 
ceived reports from abroad that the 
Germans had this new explosive — 
one that was so powerful that when 
they tried it in Barcelona on 
the ‘Spanish Civil War) it kill 
everyone within a quarter of a mile 
and knocked people unconscious a 
half mile away .. . We get so many 
reports,” he added, “that it is rather 
difficult to determine which one you 
will accept 100 per cent and which 
one you will accept with a grain of 
ers 

At the same time, George Fielding 
Eliot, ex-army man and author of the 
best-selling book, The Ramparts We 
Watch, wrote in the New York 
World-Telegram. “There are no new 
and terrible explosives more useful 








in a military sense than T.N.T. — if 
one may except the liquid-air bombs 
supposed to have been used in Bar- 
celona by German airmen, the qual- 
ities of which are still unknown . . .” 
American, British and French mili- 
tary experts in Barcelona were re- 
ported _ willing to sweep aside 
Eliot's doubts. They searched the 
wreckage for the secret of what those 
German bombs contained and found 
traces of oil carbons, magnesium, 
aluminum, etc. They also concluded 
that liquid oxygen had been used, 
but that is as far as they got. They 
could not answer one important ques- 
tion: What safety device did the Ger- 
mans employ in their liquid-oxygen 
carbon bombs, generally considered 
too dangerous for bombing planes? 

We put this question to George B. 
Holderer, the foremost American au- 
thority on liquid-oxygen carbon ex- 
plosives. He told the writer that 
there was no “secret” about the Ger- 
man use of liquid-oxygen carbon 
bombs in Barcelona. They did not 
consider safety — they could not. The 
scarcity of soft woods in Germany, 
he explained, leaves the Germans 
without a supply of soft wood car- 
bons needed to produce “safe” liquid- 
oxygen carbon explosives. Instead of 
soft wood carbons, they must use oil 
carbons, which are extremely danger- 
ous to handle. But the fact that they 
used highly sensitive magnesium in 
their Barcelona bombs has convinced 
Holderer that safety was ignored. 

“German engineers,” said Holder- 
er, “use liquid oxygen in peace-time 
mining because it is cheap and high- 
ly effective. Therefore, why expect 
them to consider safety in war-time 
bombing?” 

Following the Senate Military Af- 
fairs Committee hearings last month, 
Barlow was called before a joint 
meeting of the Senate and House 
Military and Naval Affairs Commit- 
tees, War and Navy Department offi- 
cials were present, but remained 
sceptical of the Barlow bomb’s death- 
dealing power. They produced one 
witness who argued that the terrific 
explosion at Barcelona was caused 
when an ordinary bomb hit a truck 
loaded with T.N.T. 
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Holaerer is convinced, however, that 
the Germans did use liquid oxygen in 
Spain. He fished out the following clip- 

ing from the New York Herald-Tri- 
une, by Leon Kay of the United Press: 

“The bomb fell squarely in the middle 
of a strip of the Boulevards Calle Cortes. 
. . « Its effect was mostly indirect. Thus 
the actual crater of the bomb was only 
about 25 feet wide and well within the 
margins of the Boulevards strip running 
down the center of the street. But, as ex- 
perts pointed out to me, the great havoc 
was caused not by fragments of the bomb 
itself, but by the extraordinary vacuum 
created by the explosion. . . . The Calle 
Cortes is flanked on both sides by six-story 
apartments of the most modern masonry. 
. . . On both sides of the street at least three 
of these apartment houses were laid open 
from top to bottom. Not by the bomb itself, 
but by the blast it caused... . Strewn over 
the vicinity for half a block were chunks 
of stone work weighing several tons. A 
quarter of a mile away automobiles were 
upset and window panes fell outward, 
showing the enormous suction the bomb 
created. . . . The most curious sight was 
the steel shutters of the shops—resembling 
the cover on a roll top desk—which three 
blocks away were bellied outward! Many 
of them burst.” 


Testing for Safety 

The War and Navy Depart- 
ments finally consented to con- 
duct land and sea tests of the 
Barlow bomb. As a preview to 
the tests, Barlow staged a dem- 
onstration on March 26 for news- 
paper reporters and camerathen. 
While photographers crouched 
behind sandbags, Barlow set off 
an 8-ounce charge of the explo- 
sive, which he calls glmite in 
honor of his employer — Glenn 
L. Martin (the trade name for it 
is L.O.X.). This 8-ounce charge 
made matchwood of two heavy 
logs. Several pieces were hurled 
more than 100 feet into the air. 
The explosive was set off by an 
electric spark and a blasting cap 
— the only means, the inventor 
said, of releasing the bomb’s de- 
structive forces. Offering further 
proof that glmite is safe to han- 
dle, Barlow fired a bullet into 
the bomb, and also bounced it 
around like a basket ball. “If people 
don’t think this explosive is safe,” re- 
marked Holderer one day, “I'll volun- 
teer to take a bag full down on the 
steps of the Capitol and turn a blow 
torch on it.” i 

People who still think liquid oxygen 
(glmite or L.O.X.) is not safe can 
check up and discover that Holderer 
has a patent on such a safety-first proc- 
ess. He hit upon this idea several years 
ago. A mining company called upon 
him for advice after it had a disastrous 
accident while using liquid. oxygen. 





Inventor Barlow explains 
oped during the World War to Senator Homer T. Bone . . f 4 
of the Senate Naval Affairs Committee at a meeting ~~ by the detonation of sev 
held in 1938. Senator Bone is holding the model bomb. 


Knowing that niatch sticks are impreg- 
nated (fire-proofed) to ent the 
dangerous “after glow,” Holderer de- 
cided to impregnate the carbon in 
liquid-oxygen carbon explosives. He 
treated the carbon with phosphoric acid, 
and used ammonium phosphate to treat 
the cotton bags containing this violent 
explosive. These safety-first measures 
prevent L.O.X. from burning or explod- 
ing even when exposed to a flame — a 
sharp contrast to the German liquid 
oxygen, which is as dangerous as a 
cocked cannon. And an L.O.X. bomb is 
a simple weapon to make. The soft wood 
carbons are put in sacks. The sacks are 
then soaked in liquid oxygen and in a 
few minutes are ready to go to work. 
They look more like water-soaked sugar 
bags than destructive bombs. 

Why does L.O.X. have a clear mar- 
gin of superiority over T.N.T. for use 
in bombs? Liquid-oxygen explosives, 
you might say, hit the highest note of 


destructiveness on the scale of combus- 
tion. At the bottom of the scale is (1) 
oxidation — the slow combustion (rust- 
ing) produced when oxygen unites 
with iron; (2) ordinary combustion — 
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a burning match; (3) deflagration — 
the very rapid combustion generated at 
the nozzle of a welding torch; (4) an 
ordinary explosion — that produced 
when a boiler exerting 300 pounds pres- 
sure per square inch gets out of hand; 
(5) higher degrees of explosion — gun- 
powder and dynamite, both of which 


can be burned safely but become vio- 
lent when closely confined; (6) highest 
degrees of explosion — T.N.T., detonat- 
ing at a velocity of 5,000 meters per 
second, or 180 miles a minute; and 
L.O.X., which detonates at the same 
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vel but with more than twice the 
heat of T.N.T., or 6,000 degrees Fahren- 
heit. Steel buckles before this searing 
blast, and brick and mortar turn to 
dust under L.O.X.’s impact of one mil- 
lion bag per square inch. To visual- 
ize this terrific force, remember that 
steam pressure of only 300 pounds per 
square inch enables a freight locomo- 
tive to pull 85 or 100 heavily loaded 
cars. (Critics e that L.O.X. cannot 
be used for artillery shells, but Barlow 
says he never has advocated its use in 
this manner. He points out that L.0.X.’s 
terrific heat of 6,000 degrees F. would 
melt the barrel of a gun.) 


Planes vs. Battleships 

Holderer and Barlow are confident 
that L.O.X. will give airplanes the last 
word on the much-debated question — 
can bombers sink battleships? How do 
these inventors propose to sink or crip- 
ple a battleship — with its tep and sides 
shielded by great slabs of metal, and its 
triple hull honeycombed by water-tight 
compartments? 

No direct hits are necessary, they 
say. Have a bomber drop only one 
4,000 pound glmite bomb near 
the battleship and the effect 
of hydrostatic. pressure from 
underwater detonation will do 
the rest. Since actual hits aren’t 
necessary, this permits bombers 
to fly beyond the reach of anti- 
aircraft guns. The first thing to 
understand about hydrostatic 
pressure is that water is less 
compressible than steel. Hydro- 
gen and oxygen melecules in 
water hug each other so closely 
that they cannot be ferced to oc- 
cupy a much smaller space. Vi- 
brations in water, Bicstese, 
travel faster than they do in 
steel. Any swimmer whe has ex- 
perienced the discomfort of the 
prank of knocking two stones to- 
gether under water will know 
what hydrostatic pressure can 
do. Therefore, imagine the ter- 
rific impact dealt the sides of a 


thousand pounds of L..0.X. 
. generating a million pounds of 
pressure per square inch at a velocity 
of 5,000 meters per second! Barlow and 
Holderer believe that ee should 
be brought to a speedy test by aerial 
bombs before we put any mere money 
into 45,000-ton monsters. (See Schol., 
March 4, page 5, Our “First Line of De- 
fense.”) 

They believe that we should promote 
air power to our “first line of defense. 
Cruisers and destroyers could be used 
to protect commerce and cooperate with 
land-based bombers and coast defense 
(Concluded on page 16) 
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TODAY’S EVENTS in the Light of HISTORY 
The Role of the Minor Parties 


abundantly clear, is a two-party 

system. There has never been a 
successful third or minor party in Amer- 
ican — and it is a fairly safe 
prophecy that there will not be, in the 
near future. This situation is probabl 
unique to the United States. In Englan 
to be sure, the saan scene has long 
been dominated by two great parties, 
but there a third party—the Labor— 
was for a time able to contrel the gov- 
ernment. 

How are we to account for the dom- 
inant position of the major parties in 
our system? How are we to account 
for the number and persistence of the 
minor parties? If minor parties are 
never successful, why do appear 
with such regularity and why do they 
persist? What, finally, is the function 
of the third party in American politics? 


National and Special Interests 

These questions are not really hard 
to answer. If the major parties repre- 
sented p sections or classes or 
interests, they would in time be over- 
whelmed by more powerful sections, 
classes or interests. But, as we have 
seen, they do not do so, nor do they 
tie themselves Seapaaees 2 to any the- 
ories or principles or policies. Our ma- 
jor parties have always been national 
in character, or sufficiently national to 
give them a chance to control national 
elections. They have represented all 
classes, all groups, and all interests; 
when they have failed to do so, tem- 
porarily, they have suffered. 

Voting the Republican or the Dem- 
ocratic ticket, therefore, has not meant 
committing one’s self to any particular 
political program or any special group. 
Farmers, laborers, lawyers, teachers, 
native-born and foreign-born, white and 
black, all can vote for either major 
party with complete honesty. It is per- 

aps an exaggeration to say that our 
major parties are all things to all men, 
but it is true that they are most things 
to most men. 

It is precisely for these reasons that 
we have minor parties. Minor parties, 
invariably, have represented some par- 
ticular group or principle or interest. 
The only apparent exception to this 
generalization is the so-called Know 
Nothing or American party which 
flickered in and out of the American 
scene in the early 1850's. The Know- 
a Party had, it would seem, no 
principles, yet even this negative at- 
titude represented a principle—the prin- 
ciple of avoiding issues. Aside from this 
the generalization holds good. 


T= American party system as is 


By Henry Steele Commager 
Professor of History 
Columbia University 


Call the roll of the third parties: Anti- 
Masonic, Liberty, Free-Soil, Know- 
Nothing, Greenback, Prohibition, Union 
Labor, Socialist, Populist, Communist, 
Labor, and Farmer-Labor. These are 
the parties that have had some brief 
existence and contested with the major 
parties at the polls. There are, to be 
sure, others of even briefer mortality: 
the Progressive Party which was Theo- 
dore Roosevelt’s own private picnic for 
a year or two, until he tired of it; the 
Independent party which LaFollette 
organized in 1924 and which disap- 


peared as quickly as it appeared. 


The Populist Movement 

By all odds the most important of the 
third parties in our history is the Popu- 
list or People’s Party which flourished 
in the 1890's and lingered on until 1908. 
The history of this party furnishes us 
a partial answer, at least, to the other 
questions which we have raised. The 
Populist party was organized in 1890 
as a vehicle for agrarian discontent in 
the South and the West. It was, in 
origin, a farmer’s party; it shortly allied, 
or tried to ally, with other discontented 
groups—labor, ex-Greenbackers, reform- 
ers in general. Sweeping the west like 
a prairie fire, it polled well over a mil- 
lion votes in the election of 1892, and 
presented its candidate, Weaver, with 
22 electoral college votes. Inspired by 
success, it made an even better show- 
ing in the congressional elections of 
1894, and then, two years later, com- 
mitted suicide by joining with the Dem- 
ocratic Party. 

Now why did this party appear? It 
appeared in response to a particular 
economic situation, a situation which 
had been ignored by the major parties. 
Once organized, it attracted to it most 
of the forces of discontent in the decade 


of the nineties—and they were many. 
What did it accomplish? It accom- 
plished most of its program, and it did 
this not by electing its candidates to 
the White House or to Congress, but 
by imposing that program upon the 
major parties. 

The pattern is clear, and it is one 
that is repeated again and again in the 
fabric of our political history. The func- 
tion of the third party is not to capture 
the government, for this is apparently, 
impossible. It is to become so formid- 
able that the major parties—one or both 
—will take over its program. Keep in 
mind that the balance between the ma- 
jor parties is precarious, that a few hun- 
dred thousand votes, or even a few 
thousand votes, one way or the other, 
may decide a national election. If a 
third party can command sufficient 
votes in any state or states to affect 
the result of an election, it behooves 
the major parties to take action. The 
action they take is simple: they steal 


‘the third party thunder. Thus the minor 


parties succeed in achieving, at least 
partially, the ends for which they were 
organized, while the major parties keep 
the offices. 


Major Parties Adopt Their Planks 

An examination of party platforms 
illuminates this practice. Almost all of 
the planks in the platforms of the ma- 
jor parties appeared originally in the 
minor parties. Or stated conversely, al- 
most everything that minor parties have 
demanded has been achieved ~~ 
the agency of the major parties. e 
spokesmen of both Republican and 
Democratic parties denounced the Pop- 
ulist platform as dangerous and social- 
istic, but within ten years both major 
parties had incorporated most of the 
pn ge program into their platforms, 
and within thirty years almost all of 
these planks had been translated into 
legislation. 

(Concluded on page 16) 
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This chart shows the chronology of minor parties in American history. 
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The No. 2 Nazi, Germany’s Air Lord and 
Economic Dictator, Gains War-Time Powers 


IELD MARSHAL HERMANN 
Ficornmc, though born at Rosen- 


By Sidney B. Fay 


took over Schacht’s ideas and organiza- 
tion and carried forward energetically 


heim in Bavaria in 1893, was not Professor of History, Harvard University the plan for building up Germany’s in- 


brought up in Germany. He 
spent his childhood and youth 
with a relative in Austria in the 
romantic Styrian Alps. In this 
respect he resembled many 
others who became high Nazi 
officials: Hitler, born and 
brought up in Braunau in Aus- 
tria; Hess, born in Egypt and 
brought up in Switzerland; Al- 
fred Rosenberg, born in Riga 
and a Russian subject until after 
the war; Walter Darré, born and 
brought up in Buenos Aires. This 
early absence from the Reich no 
doubt explains why all these 
leaders later wanted to appear 
to be 150 per cent German na- 
tionalists. 

Unlike most of the Nazi lead- 
ers, however, Goering is not by 
temperament fanatically anti- 
Semitic. Though he told the 
Jews of Vienna, after Hitler's 
seizure of Austria in March, 
1938, that he expected that all 
Jews would be cleared out of the 
city within three years, he was known 
to have tolerated able Jews in positions 
in Prussia under his control during the 
early years of Nazi rule. His speeches 
are not disfigured by the anti-Semitic 
ravings and cruel vulgarity that charac- 
terize Hitler, Goebbels, and Streicher. 


Number Two Nazi 

Goering also differs from most Nazi 
leaders in that there is a streak of gen- 
erosity in his character, a pleasant kind 
of child-like simplicity, and something 
of a jolly sense of humor. He rarely 
makes a speech, and when he does it is 
commendably brief, often witty, and to 
the point. His brilliant record as an ace 
in the World War, and the speed and 
success with which he built up Ger- 
many’s new flying force after 1933, com- 
mand the respect and admiration of the 
whole German nation. These are char- 
acteristics that make him, next to Hitler, 
the most popular and influential man 
in Germany. They also enable him to 
stand on more cordial terms than Hitler 
himself with the old Prussian_ officers, 
who still have considerable power in the 
High Command. Conversely, it has 
earned for him the bitter rivalry and 
personal dislike of the two other most 
powerful and ambitious men in the Nazi 
Reich: Dr. Goebbels, who controls all 
the press, radio and other propaganda 
agencies, and Heinrich Hi , who 


Hitler shakes hands with his “successor,” 


shal Goering, whose medals and uniforms are famous. 








The author of this article, Dr. 
Sidney B. Fay, is a distinguished 
historian who has several books on 
European history to his credit. Dr. 
Fay’s two-volume work, Origins of 
the World War, published in 1928, 
remains the most authoritative study 
of events leading up to that con- 
flict. At present he is Professor of 
History at Harvard University and 
Radcliffe College. This article is re- 
printed here by the kind permission 
of Events Magazine, the excellent 
monthly chronicle of world affairs. 











controls the police and who is there- 
fore responsible for all the outrages of 
the hated S. S. (Black Shirts) and Ges- 
tapo (secret police). 

Despite his use of brutal and ruth- 
less methods, Goering is also noted for 
his driving energy and his ability to 

et things done. It was this reputation 
or efficiency in action that enabled him, 
before the outbreak of the present war, 
to gather into his hands a whole series 
of offices, many of them with the ap- 
propriate uniforms he so dearly loves. 
The most important of these positions 
was that of Commissar for the Four- 
Year Plan. The ideas for this scheme of 
making Germany self-sufficient in time 
of peace as well as in war had been 
largely worked out by Dr. Schacht, the 
former Minister of Economics. Goering 





World 
Field Mar- 


dustries and s ies of raw ma- 
terials so that she could weather 
a blockade in case of war. 


When war broke out in Sep- 
tember, 1939, it was natural 
therefore that Hitler should vir- 
tually designate Goering as his 
successor. As the Fuehrer was 
leaving for the Polish Front and 
would be much occupied with 
military matters, he appointed 
Goering as chairman of a newly 
created Reich Defense Council. 
This new body consisted of six 
highly placed officials: Goering; 
Hess, Hitler's deputy; Frick, 
Minister of the Interior; Funk, 
Minister of Economics; Keitel, 
Hitler’s deputy commander of 
all the armed forces; and Lam- 
mers, Chief of the Reich Chan- 
cellery. It was given very wide 
powers, including authority to 
issue decrees during Hitler’s ab- 
sence from Berlin. As Goering 
was the chairman, and was em- 
powered to add other members 
to it, he became practically the No. 2 
Nazi, second only to Hitler himself. 


New War Needs 

It had been expected that Goering’s 
Reich Defense Council, set up at the 
beginning of the war, would be ade- 
quate to meet all needs. But the intensi- 
fication of the British blockade seems to 
indicate that this was not the case. 
There was much friction between the 
different ministries as new war needs 
— In spite of the vaunted Nazi 
boast that the country passed smoothly 
from a peace-time to a war-time basis, 
a great many things were done that 
after a few months had to be undone. 

The attempt at the start of the war 
to introduce a deflationary policy, by 
lowering wages and prices and by ex- 
tending the working hours, met with 
such resistance in practice that it had 
been largely abandoned in 1940. The 
“New Financial Plan,” adopted in the 
spring of 1939, was likewise abandoned 
after eight months, and no new method 
of satisfactorily financing the war had 
been devised to take its place. Some 
ministers urged still higher taxes. Others 
argued that the utmost tax limit had 
been reached, and that some indirect 
way of reaching into people’s pockets 
must be adopted. One favorite sug- 
gestion was tha 








t people must be com- 
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ings, so that the government could 
ub és money from the savings banks 
in return for government bonds. 


The Spectre of Inflation 

In every one’s mind was the spectre 
of inflation (see page 16.) in spite of 
repeated official assurances that the 
government would never resort to the 
printing press as a means of getting 
money. But those who lived through 
1923 could not forget the inflation and 
the speeding up of the printing press in 
those unhappy days. Moreover, by 
January 1, 1940, the circulation of 
paper money had reached the unpre- 
cedented figure of 11,797,934,000 
marks, as compared with 2,909,422,000 
when the World War began in 1914. 
Similarly the Reichsbank’s ratio of gold 
reserve to outstanding circulation had 
fallen at the opening of 1940 to 0.66 
per cent, the lowest on record, and by 
no means reassuring as compared with 
the days before the World War when 
40 per cent was considered the lowest 
ratio that was safe. 

After four months of war, with its 
miscalculations and shifts of policy and 
friction between ministries, it was an- 
nounced on poe 4, 1940, that 
“Field Marshal Goering is taking the 
direction of war economy entirely in 
his hands and thus becomes the highest 
war economic authority.” This new 
boy, officially known as the “General 
Council,” is a kind of economic general 
staff. It is a planning, coordinating and 
initiating board, directed by Goering’s 
driving energy, and its decisions will 
then be carried out by the various ex- 
isting ministries and their agencies. It 
is composed therefore sod of state 
secrétaries representing the ministries 
most essential for war needs. 

These state secretaries, who range 
in age from 38 to 64 years, are trained 
technical experts rather than politicians 
like the heads of the respective minis- 
tries to which they belong. Many of 
them had been German civil service 
officials before the Nazis came into 
power. Like Goering himself, they may 
be regarded as somewhat more con- 
servative and orthodox in their views 
as compared with more radical Nazis. 
But whether they will be able to avoid 
friction between the various ministries 
and whether they will be ablé to meet 
successfully the new problems caused 
by the British blockade, remains to be 
seen. In any case, the creation of this 
new “General Council” seemed to be 
a confession of the failure of the Reich 
Defense Council set up at the begin- 
ning of the war. It certainly marks an 
extension of Goering’s power as general 
economic dictator of Greater Germany, 
giving him in this field even greater 
power than Hitler himself. 





As explained by Paul Koerner, Goer- 
ing’s assistant as director of the General 
Council, the new body was designed to 
provide: “first, a clear power of com- 
mand and the firmest authoritarian di- 
rection of the gntire war economy; sec- 
ond, constant and the closest collabora- 
tion of all offices occupied with war 
economy questions in both Party and 
State; and third, discipline, understand- 
ing and cooperation of the entire people, 
producers as well as consumers. Here 
all existing forces — enterprises, work- 
ers, raw materials and means of trans- 
portation — must be directed according 
to the changing demands of the war on 
land, sea, and in the air. Simultaneously 
it is necessary to meet the brutal meth- 
ods of the English blockade through 


superior moves . . .” 


Will Hitler Retire to Bring Peace? 


Some commentators have attributed 
political significance to this new or- 
ganization. They suggest that it may be 
the first step toward Hitler’s retirement 
in favor of Goering as a means of pav- 
nf. the way for peace, in view of the 

ies’ declaration that one of their war 
aims is to get rid of Hitler. But this 
seems doubtful. Though Goering is 
less objectionable than Hitler, it is very 
unlikely that the Allies will want to 
make peace until the Nazi strangle-hold 
on the German people is broken. As 
the Paris Figaro says, the Allies will 
never “consent to taking part in any 
negotiations that would in any manner 
sanction Germany’s thefts and violations. 
Independence must be restored to the 
Poles, Czechs, Slovaks and Austrians. 
Never shall we consent to treat with 
Hitler or any of his lieutenants. These 
men are foresworn. Their signature 
and their honor is worthless. We shall 
never recognize them.” (Sumner Wel- 
les’ report to President Roosevelt on 
conditions in Europe indicates little 
chance for peace in the near future.) 














Herblock in the Cumberland, Md., Evening Times 
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Communication with Russia 


Direct railroad traffic between Ger- 
many and Russia was opened at nine 
points in former Polish territory accord- 
ing to an announcement on December 
24, 1939. Any large amount of traffic, 
however, is impossible on account of 
the shortage of Soviet rolling stock, 
which is in an even worse condition 
than that of Germany, and by the ne- 
cessity of reloading all shipments at the 
junction points between the European 
standard-gauge rail lines (4 ft. 84% in.) 
and the Russian broad-gauge (5 ft.) 
lines. Although the standard-gauge 
Polish railways in territory now in Rus- 
sian hands are being widened to the 
Russian gauge, a new German-Seviet 
agreement provides that certain key 
lines shall not be changed for three 
years. Most important of these is a 
trunk line connecting Germany and 
Rumania, through southeast Poland, ex- 
tending into the Polish-Ukrainian oil- 
producing district. 

On January 5, 1940, it was announced 
that Germany would send 3,000 freight 
cars and 170 locomotives to Rumania 
to speed delivery of Rumanian wheat 
and oil to the Reich. The Rumanians 
had refused to send their own cars to 
Germany for fear that they would not 
be returned. Ice in the Danube at the 
end of December put an end to naviga- 
tion, and made it necessary for Germany 
to depend on railway transportation for 
oil from Rumania. By a trade agree- 
ment of December 21 Rumania prom- 
ised to send to Germany this year 
130,000 metric tons of oil a month, plus 
an additional 260,000 tons owed to 
the Reich under a previous agreement 
but not delivered. But Rumania is not 
required to supply more than 190,000 
tons during any one month. 

A large amount of Germany’s freight 
is normally carried by her excellent 
systems of canals. But the unusually 
cold winter and the freezing of the 
canals caused a shortage of coal and 
other commodities in Berlin and other 
places beginning in December. The 
Adolf Hitler Canal, a waterway con- 
necting the Upper Silesian coal and 
iron fields at Gleiwitz with Germany's 
great inland canal system at Cosel on 
the Oder was one of the important 
economic results of Germany’s conquest 
of western Poland. Ground was also 
broken by Rudolf Hess for an important 
canal that will connect the Oder with 
the Danube and give Germany cheap 
water transportation to south-eastern 
Europe. It will shorten the distance 
from the mouth of the Oder to the 
Danube by about 600 miles. 





Reprinted from Events, by permission 
of the Editor. 
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WHO’S WHO in the NEWS 


“JACK OF ALL TRADES” 

Winston Churchill is a “jack of all 
trades” who also is master of several. 
As head of a new “Committee of Service 
Ministers,” he now is Britain’s “War 

Lord” as well as 
First Lord of the 
Admiralty (Navy 
Minister). The pub- 
lic has welcomed 
t his shake-up, 
which entrusts far 
greater war powers 
to the most force- 
ful man in Prime 

CHURCHILL Minister Chamber- 
lain’s cabinet. Britons hope Churchill 
will give them some action and break 
up Hitler’s “sit-down” war. 

Ever since Hitler's rise to power 
Churchill had scolded and warned 
Britain to prepare for trouble. He de- 
nounced Chamberlain’s “appeasement” 
policy and demanded greater war prep- 
arations. When war came, Churchill 
was appointed First Lord of the Ad- 
miralty, a job he held in 1914. 

Churchill’s career has been full of 
ups and downs. He has used three 
weapons to win public recognition— 
the gun, the pen, and his voice. He 
served as a soldier and journalist in 
Cuba, India, Egypt and South Africa, 
won a seat in Parliament when only 26, 
bolted the Conservative party and was 
re-elected as a Liberal. During the 
World War the daring Churchill organ- 
ized the ill-fated expeditions to Antwerp 
and the Dardanelles, and had to give up 
his post as Navy Minister. He went to 
France as a Colonel of Scots Fusiliers. 

After the War, Churchill quarrelled 
with both the Conservatives and Lib- 
erals, and was Britain’s “forgotten man” 
for several years. But he came back. 


FOE OF STATIC 

Few. radio listeners can understand 
how Major Edwin H. Armstrong’s “fre- 
quency modulation” (FM) system of 
radio broadcasting operates. But his 


claim that FM eliminates static was 
enough to pack public hearings on his 
work which were held by the Federal 
Communications Commission in Wash- 
ington. 

Major Armstrong has been tinkering 
with radio, and making revolution 
inventions since his first year of high 
school in Yonkers, New York. At 17 he 
built his own radio station, and later 
was graduated from the Columbia Uni- 
versity electrical engineering school. 
While still in school he invented the 
regenerative feed-back circuit which 

made possible ra- 
dio communication 
across the ocean. 
During the World 
War, Armstrong 
served in the U. S. 
Signal Corps, and 
won the title of 
Major. At the same 
A. time he invented 

ARMSTRONG __ the system of su- 
perheterodyne reception. All but a few 
of the sets now made are superhetero 
dynes. Aside from his experimenting, 
Major Armstrong has been a Professor 
of Electrical Engineering at Columbia 
since 1934, 

Ever since 1914, Armstrong had been 
working to solve radio’s big problem— 
static. In 1924 he really went to work 
on it, and in 1933 obtained patents on 
the FM system. What the Major did was 
to generate a kind of radio wave which 
could not be reproduced by nature and 
then make a receiving set which would 

ick up frequency modulation and yet 
deaf to static, or man-made electrical 
disturbances. At present, about 15 FM 
stations are in operation and many ap- 
plications for licenses are being filed 
each week. Ordinary sets will not pick 
up FM broadcasts, but several leading 
radio manufacturers are now building 
new sets. Of great importance is the 
fact the FM broadcasting will allow 
many more stations to be on the air at 
once. 
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“GHOST WRITER’S” FRIEND 

Standing behind most public men 
when they make a is the “ghost 
writer” who wrote the speech. But these 
“ghosts” never are allowed to take a 
bow. That is why George C. Matthews 
of the Securities and Exchange Com- 
mission was viewed with particular fa- 
vor by “ghost writers.” Several years 
ago he published a speech with the 
notation that it had been “prepared by 
I. N. P. Stokes and Commissioner Mat- 
thews.” 

Mr. Matthews was one of the two 
original members of the S. E. C., which 
was set up in 1934 to regulate the Stock 
Exchange. Last week, however, his 
resignation became effective, leaving 
only Robert E. Healy as the last survivor 
of the 1934 group. Matthews left public 
work to accept a position with Northen 
States Power Company. Before coming 
to Washington in 1933, he was vice 
president of Middle West Utilities. 

As one of the two Republican mem- 

bers of the S. E. C. 
(Healy is the other 
one), Matthews 
was looked upon 
as a conservative. 
In 1987 a drive 
started to make him 
Chairman of the 
S. E. C., but Wil- 
; liam O. Douglas, 

MATTHEWS now an Associate 
Justice of the Supreme Court, got the 
job. At the time of his resignation, Mr. 
Matthews said he regretted leavin 
while the S. E. C. was under attac 
by bankers and brokers. “It will be un- 
fortunate,” he said, “if a program of 
revising securities and exchange laws is 
undertaken in the heat of political con- 
troversy.” 

Mr. Matthew’s first public job was 
on the Federal Trade Commission. This 
created an uproar when the man he 
succeeded — William E. Humphrey —- 
charged that the President had no au- 
thority to remove him. The Supreme 
Court upheld President Roosevelt’s ac- 
tion a year after Mr. Matthews had 
moved on to the S. E. C. 





The following terms, used in this issue, 
are most closely associated with which of 
the words or phrases beside them? Check 
one for each. 


GLMITE. a. airplanes; b. liquid oxygen 
carbon; c. T. N. T.; d. nitroglycerine; e. 
plastics. 

FREQUENCY MODULATION. a. stat- 
ic-free radio; b. all wave receivers; c. hy- 
drostatic pressure; d. light house beacons; 
e. fair trade practices. 


CORPORATION. a. a business unit; b. 
a bank; c. farming; d. public utility; « 
democratic control. 


Social Studies Quiz 
(Key on Page 16) 


STOCKHOLDER. a. cattle king; b. 
board of directors; c. management; d. in- 
vestor; e. holding company. 


INTERLOCKING DIRECTORATES. a. 
free enterprise; b. manufacturing; c. cen- 
tralization of business management; d. pre- 
ferred stock; e. bondholders. 


YARDSTICK. a. private ownership; b. 


socialism; c. reclamation; d. electric pow- 
er; e. publicly owned power plants. 

FLOOD CONTROL. a. states rights; 
b. navigable streams; c. drought; d. regional 
planning by the federal government; e. in- 
come taxes. 


SUPER-GRID. a. a national electric 
power network; b. REA; c. National Power 
Committee; d. private utility investments; 
e. bull-frogs. 

GERMANY’S GENERAL COUNCIL. 
a. Nazi politicians; b. im t industrial 
ists; c. trained civil servants and technical 
experts; d. Hitler; e. Goebbels. 
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ECONOMIC PROBLEMS 





BEHIND THE HEADLINES 


BIG BUSINESS IN THE UNITED STATES 
By Ryllis and Omar Goslin 





to our difficult economic problems, 
various government bureaus and 
committees have been making all sorts 
of surveys and investigations, in order 
to get more information about the way 
in which the American economic sys- 
tem actually works. And some of the 
facts that. are turning up seem to prove 
that the system isn’t exactly what most 
of us thought it was. 
One of the most important of these 
investigating committees is the Tem- 
rary National Economic Committee, 
otherwise known as the Monopoly Com- 
mittee, which was created by Congress 
in June, 1938, to study “concentrated 
economic power.” The appointment of 
such a committee and its reports from 
time to time have served to focus at- 
tention upon the size of American busi- 
ness and upon the way in which it is 
owned and controlled. These findings 
emphasize the role of the corporation 
in certain fields of activity. 


I’ the attempt to find some solution 


Growth of the Corporation Idea 

The corporation is not a new idea. 
By 1800 there were already 335 cor- 
porations in this country. These in- 
cluded 219 highway companies, 36 
pe rovided local public services, 67 were 

r banking and insurance, ‘and only 
13 were actually engaged in business 
proper. 

However, with the coming of the In- 
dustrial Revolution, and the need for 


large amounts of capital for the pur- 
chase of machinery and the building of 
factories, the idea of the corporation 
grew rapidly in importance. About the 
middle of the nineteenth century gen- 
eral incorporation acts were passed in 
most states, and since 1900 there has 
been a steady increase in the amount 
of control which corporations have over 
American industry. 

In 1904 corporations owned about 
one-fourth of all manufacturing estab- 
lishments and. produced nearly three- 
fourths of the value of products. By 
1929 corporations accounted for al- 
most half of the establishments and 
these turned out over nine-tenths of 
the value of products. 


From Agriculture to —— 
Thus the growing importance of cor- 
porations has been part of the shift 





SOURCES 


The statistics for this article and 
the charts illustrating it come from 
two authoritative research studies: 


Big Business, Its Growth and Its 
Place, a publication of the Twen- 
tieth Century Fund, 1937. 

The Structure of the American 
Economy, Part I. Basic Charac- 
teristics, a report of the National 
Resources Committee, by Gardi- 
ner C. Means, June, 1939. 











from an economic system which was 
primarily agricultural to one which is 
predominantly industrial. America be- 
gan as a nation of farmers. By 1870 
only 53 per cent of those gainfully em- 
ployed were in agriculture, and by 1930 
the percentage had dropped to 21.4 
per cent. 

In 1933 as much as 57 per cent of 
all the business of the country was 
done by corporations. The remaining 
43 per cent includes all government ac- 
tivity. The relative importance of the 
corporation in certain fields is shown 
by the fact that while 94 per cent of 
all agriculture is carried on by unin- 
corporated farmers, 96 per cent of all 
mining and 92 per cent of all manu- 
facturing is done by corporations. 


Concentration of Power < 

What is still more important so far 
as the whole economic system is con- 
cerned, a vast amount of power in terms 
of wealth and control has become con- 
centrated in the hands of a small num- 
ber of very large corporations. The 
chart below is a graphic picture of this 
situation. Altogether there were 388,- 
564 corporations in 1933. Just 594 of 
these—only about one-tenth of one per 
cent—owned over half of all the assets 
of American corporations. On the other 
hand, 211,586 corporations at the other 
end of the scale owned only a little: 
more than one per cent of the total 
assets. 


THERE ARE 388,564 CORPORATIONS IN THE U. S. 


tach coin— 1% of total reported corporation assets 

















0.15% of all corporations 
own 53% of total assets 














each group— 5% of all orporations 





54% of corporations own 
1.4% of total assets 














' THE 200 LARGEST CORPORATIONS 


Even these figures, however, fail to 
indicate fully the importance and power 
of the very large corporation. In a report 
called The Structure of the American 
Economy issued in June, 1939, the Na- 
tional Resources Committee analyzed 
the assets of the 200 largest nonfinancial 
corporations in the country. By nonfi- 
nancial is meant those not engaged in 
banking, insurance or other financial 
activities. To. begin with, these 200 cor- 
porations control as much as 57 per cent 
of the total assets of all nonfinancial 
corporations. They own nearly half of 
the’ country’s industrial wealth and 
about one-fifth of the total national 
wealth. 

Which are the powerful 200? About 


of the total assets of all non- 
financial corporations 


WHAT THE 200 LARGEST CORPORATIONS OWN 


Each square—4% Shaded squares—owned by 200 largest corporations 


59% 


half of them are railroads or utilities. At 
the top of the list are, of course, the 
American Telephone and Telegraph 
Company, Consolidated Edison of New 
York, Commonwealth and Southern 
Corporation, Cities Service, the Penn- 
sylvania and New York Central Rail- 
roads, the Alleghany Corporation’ and 
the Southern Pacific. The utilities on 
this list accounted in 1935 for 80 per 
cent of the electric power produced, 90 
per cent of all telephone service and 
practically all of the telegraph service. 
The railroads on the list operated over 
90 per cent of the ess mileage of 
the country. 

Among the remaining corporations on 
the list 84 are concerned with manufac- 
turing, 10 with merchandising, and 9 
with mining. At the head of the indus- 
trials are Standard Oil, U. S. Steel, Gen- 
eral Motors, Socony-Vacuum, Ford Mo- 
tor Co., Bethlehem Steel, Anaconda 
Copper, and DuPont: .Merchandising 
firms include Sears: Roebuck; F. W. 
Woolworth Co., S. S. Kresge Co., Gim- 


bel Bros., and J. C. Penney Co. In cer- 
tain industries such as steel, oil, rubber, 
and tobacco, the large corporations on 
the list of 200 cover most of the indus- 


try. 


Difference between 
Ownership and Control 


Practically every one of these cor- 
porations is owned by hundreds or even 
thousands of stockholders who have in- 
vested money in them. But these own- 
ers have little or nothing to say about 
the affairs of the corporation and rarely 
question the decisions of the manage- 
ment. 

Who then determines the policies of 


48% of all industrial wealth 


a corporation and controls the wealth 
represented? The officers and directors 
of a corporation make the policies and 
see to it that they are put into effect. In 
cases where such legal devices as non- 
voting stock or holding companies have 
been used, stockholders have ceased to 


have any control whatever over policy | 
rations 


or personnel. In the larger co 
it is safe to say that control has been 
entirely divorced from ownership. 


An Example of Ownership 
without Control 


Take, for example, the largest cor- 
poration of them all — the American 
Telephone and Telegraph Company. In 
December, 1935, there were 659,000 
stockholders. None of these stockholders 
held a large block of stock. Instead, the 
43 largest stockholders owned together 
only a little over 5 per cent of the total. 


As a result, the stockholders aré not in 


@ position to exercisé comtrol' either as 


individuals or as a group. In fact, these 


12 SCHOLASTIC 


owners have seldom been asked to vote 
on a matter of policy. Even in the rou- 
tine voting for directors, the proxy ma- 
chinery usually robs the stockholders of 
any effective control. 

Of the other 200 largest nonfinancial 
oe only 11 per cent were con- 
trolled by majority stockholders in 1929, 
In the case of 65 per cent of these cor- 
porations, ownership was divided among 
ra | stockholders or the owners were 
legally deprived of power, so that stock- 
holders had little say about the way in 
which their business was conducted. 

The other side of this picture of own- 
ership without control is control with- 
out ownership, In a study of 155 large 
corporations by Berle and Means, it was 
found that in 73 of them the control 
group owned less than 5 per cent of the 
stock. In 24 more the control group 
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0% of total national wealth 


owned between 5 and 15 per cent, while 
in only 15 did those in control own 
more than half of the stock. 

But this story of concentration of 
power does not end with the list of 200 
giant corporations, and the small groups 
of officers and directors who control 


rations, These interrelationships are 
SRT about by the activities of the 
major financial corporations which have 
stakes in a number. of the industrial 
giants, by firms that render legal or ac- 
counting services to the larger corpora- 
tions, by the holding of stock in one cor- 
poration by another corporation, and 
above all, by what are called interlock- 
ing directorates. That is, the same indi- 
viduals may sit on the boards of several 
corporations, chus linking them together 
and achieving still further concentra- 
tion of control. ' 
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WHO ARE THE STOCKHOLDERS IN 
A REPRESENTATIVE CORPORATION? 


659,000 stockholders in A. T. & T. 
Each person—5% of all stockholders. Each certificate—5 


Mu) 
cast 
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Kor 





% of all outstanding stock 


STOCK HELD BY OFFICERS AND 
DIRECTORS IN 155 CORPORATIONS 












































over.50% . 





The extent of these interlocking direc- 
torates is revealed by an examination of 
the directorates of the 200 largest non- 
financial corporations and the 50 largest 
financial corporations. In 1935 only 25 
of these corporations had no director in 
common with any other corporations on 
the list. At the other extreme, the West- 
erm Union Telegraph Company inter- 
locked with 35 other corporations on 
the list. 

Altogether there were 3,544 places 
on the boards of these 250 corporations, 


and these 3,544 places were filled by 
2,725 individuals, One man belonged 
to as many as nine boards of directors. 
Three more belonged to eight. A total 
of 185 directors appeared on three or 
more boards and among them held 704 
directorships. Less than 500 directors 
belonged to two or more boards and to- 
ether accounted for more than one- 
third of the directorships. 
Of the 250 corporations, as many as 
151 companies were found to interlock 
with three or more other concerns. And 


these 151 companies represented nearly 
75 per cent of the assets of the entire 
250. 

Just how important are these inter- 
locking directorates in the formation of 
policies? It is difficult to say exactly. 
Some directors take little or no part in 
what goes on. However, there is no 
doubt but that a certain climate of opin- 
ion is developed in these everlapping 
boards of directors which carries over 
from one corporation to another. 





INTERLOCKING DIRECTORATES 


Individual directors Directorships held 


INTERLOCKING CORPORATIONS 


Each symbol—5 of the 200 largest corporations 


RAILROADS 


28888885 


at least 1 other corporation, 
Two circles — interlocking with 
at least 2 other corporations. 
Three circles— interlocking with 
3 or more corporations. 


UTALITEES 
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GOVERNMENT AND CITIZENSHIP 





DEMOCRACY 


ITS ESSENTIALS AND ITS PROBLEMS 


s 





dams, constructed on rivers for 
navigation improvement and flood 
control, be used to generate cheap elec- 
tric power for consumers? Or should 
government-owned power projects be 
limited in order to avoid ruinous com- 
petition with private power companies? 
New Deal officials and Congressmen, 
including Senator George W. Norris — 
“father of the TVA” — declare that 
streams are public property and should 
be used to supply cheaper power to 
farmers, city dwellers and factory-own- 
ers. Scores of government dams and 
generating plants are scattered through- 
out the country, including the Bonne- 
ville and Grand Coulee dams in the 
Pacific Northwest and the TVA dams. 
Experts hope that the Grand Coulee’s 
power and land reclamation projects 
will provide farms and factory jobs for 
the thousands of migratory workers who 
were forced out of their Great Plains 
and Dust Bowl homes by droughts and 
wasteful farming methods. (See Prob- 
lem of Democracy — Saving America’s 
Soil—Schol., Dec. 11, 1939, page 18-S.) 


or Federal government 


















Dams on America’s fivers are supply- 
ing low-cost water transportation, and 
electric _power for industry. (right). 
Cheaper power also has enabled more 
people to use electrical appliances in 
their ‘homes (above) and on farms. 


“State Rights” Fight 

Some state officials criticize the Fed- 
eral power projects as a threat to “state 
rights.” Recently, Governor Leon C. 
Phillips of Oklahoma called out the Na- 
tional Guard in a vain attempt to halt 
completion of the Grand River dam in 
Norfhidadtern Oklahoma. It is true that 
the states’ power to deal with their own 
problems should not be destroyed by 
the Federal government. But New Deal 
officials argue that control of rivers is 
not a state problem because rivers pass 
through many states. Water from the 
hills of Pennsylvania may wreck a home 
or a farm in Arkansas if it is not con- 
trolled. During the recent floods, Wil- 
liamsport, Pa., was flooded the night 
before citizens were to vote on a flood 
control project. When the states cannot 
act effectively, the Federal government 
may have to step in to promote the 
General Welfare. (Schol., Sept. 25, 
1939, page 18-S.) Read this Essential 
of Democracy carefully: 


THE GENERAL WELFARE 
“Democracy must promote the “general 
welfare’ while preserving individual liberty. 
Only wholehearted local, state and federal 
cooperation can gain this objective.” 
Utility company critics of govern- 
ment-ownership have centered much of 
their opposition on the New Deal’s Ten- 
nessee Valley Authority, which was sev- 
en years old last month. Since 1933, 
this $500,000,000 New Deal agency has 
built seven dams and is working on 
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Carmack in Christian Science Monitor 


Does the TVA power sale “yardstick” 
accurately measure electricity rates? 


three more to control floods, improve 
navigation, and generate power for 
homes and factories in several South- 
eastern states. In particular, TVA power 
rates have pal as a “yardstick” to 
measure the prices charged by private 
electric companies, and force them to 
sell electricity more cheaply. 

Private companies argue, however, 
that the TVA “yardstick” is not a yard 
long because its expenses are paid by 
taxes from all the people, and it charges 
off a part of its high costs to flood con- 


-trol and navigation, which private firms 


can’t do. TVA officials reply that since 
flood control, navigation improvement, 
and soil conservation, are jobs which 
must be done, the TVA has a right to 
take credit for them in figuring up total 
costs, After several years of legal fight- 
ing in the courts, the Supreme Court 

ed that TVA power sales were consti- 
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tutional. But utility companies contend 
that the threat of government pewer 
competition has slowed down business 
recovery and destroyed their property. 
(Schol., Essential of Democracy num- 
ber 8, Nov. 6, 1939, page 18-S.) 


_THE RIGHTS OF PROPERTY 


“‘A man’s home is his castle.’ No one 
shall be deprived of his property without 
due process of law. Human rights should 
not be subordinated to property rights, but 


~ any conflict between them must be resolved 
: by democratic processes.” 


TVA Troubles 

Latest TVA reports show that its cus- 
tomers were paying around 2.14 cents 
per kilowat hour, compared with a na- 
tional average of 4.21 cents. But coun- 
ties and cities in the TVA territory gen- 
erally forget about this saving and wor- 
ry instead about the loss in taxes which 
they no longer get from the private 
utilities that used to be there. In short, 
when the TVA bought out Wendell 
Willkie’s Commonwealth and Southern 
company those properties became Gov- 
ernment holdings and could not be 
taxed by local authorities. Nearly 
$4,000,000 in tax revenues have been 
lost by cities and counties in Tennessee, 
Alabama and Georgia. The TVA is 
willing to make up part of this loss in 
tax revenues, but certain Congressmen 
think it should foot the whole bill. Sena- 
tor Norris argues that the TVA has 
brought great benefits through flood 
control and cheaper power. He believes 
that cities which own their own power 
systems should pay other taxing units — 
such as school districts and counties — 
for the loss in taxes once paid by private 
companies. This argument shows that 
the issue of public vs. private utilities 
is far from settled and will provoke hot 
debates in Congress. 








27. PUBLIC vs. PRIVATE UTILITIES 


Do Government-owned Power Plants Save Cus- 
tomers Money, or Merely Run Up Our Tax Bill? 





Before the New Deal’s Rural Elec- 
trification Administration went to work 
in 1935, only 11 out of every 100 farms 
were supplied with electricity. Today, 
about 25 out of every 100 are supplied 
with power mainly oe loans grant- 
ed by the REA. It has filled the gaps in 
areas which were too sparsely settled to 
encourage private companies to string 

wer lines. The REA grants loans to 

arm cooperatives, which then build 
lines connecting with a _, or gov- 
ernment power line and sell power to 
their members. John Russell of Mis- 
souri is one farmer who swears by the 
REA. It saved his bull frog business! 
Russell, who raised frogs as a sideline, 
was worried by the lack of insects to 
feed his pets. But then came an REA- 
financed power line. Russell strung wire 
over his Fog pond, hung up lights, and 
kept them turned on until 10:30 each 
night. The lights attracted insects, which 
then dropped into the water to fatten 
up the frogs. Other REA-aided farmers 
get power not only to fatten bull frogs, 
but to light their homes, pump their 
water, wash their clothes, and do other 
farm chores. 


A Super-Grid System? 
Do all parts of the United States have 
adequate supplies of electric power? 
President Roosevelt’s National Power 
Committee, headed by Secretary of the 
Interior Ickes, believes there is a seri- 
ous lack of interconnecting power lines 
between certain large cities, such as 
Map from U 8. News 





Buffalo and Detroit. Thus in wartime 
the destruction of an electric plant in a 
locality which has no mod power 
source would paralyze industry there. 
The Committee wants the private utili- 
ties to join the Government in building 
a huge network — super-grid — of 
power lines linking all important indus- 
trial centers. This would permit surplus 
power of one plant to be transmitted to 
areas in which existing plants are in- 
adequate. 

Private utilities generally oppose any 
super-grid system. They fear it will give 
the Federal government too much con- 
trol over the power business. They con- 
tend that private companies would ex- 
pand plants, and build their own con- 
necting lines, if the threat of increased 
government power competition were re- 
moved. Federal experts say this “threat” 
is greatly exaggerated by the private 
companies. Even when the a gov- 
ernment program is completed all its 
plants will be worth only one and a half 
billion dollars. This compares with a 
private utility investment of 13 billion 
dollars. 





The riggers (above) on the Grand Cou- 
lee Dam are Uncle Sam’s soldiers of 
peace and progress. The late J. D. 
Ross, Seattle power expert, drew the 
map (left) as on outline for a nation- 
wide system of government power lines. 
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Bomb Blows Lid 


(Concluded from page 6) 


in repulsing any enemy attack on 
pamaplnch ig <F oy would follow the 
rule of war stated so, pungently if un- 
gramunatically by General Nathan Bed- 
ord Forrest when he said: “Git thar 
fustest with the mostest . . .” Neither 
armies nor navies can effect complete 
surprise, but airplanes often can. 

Aside from L.O.X.’s greater power, 
Barlow and Holderer believe it has two 
other points of superiority over T.N.T. 
It can givdniiell Sat between five and 
six cents a pound, whereas T.N.T. costs 
60 cents or more a pound during war- 
time. Furthermore, the U. S. is admir- 
ably prepared to produce L.O.X. cheap- 
ly and quickly. We have, according to 
Holderer, over 400 commercial air re- 
duction plants. We have a large number 
of paper mills which produce paper 
from soft woods, and one of the by- 
— of these mills is a material 
rom which wood carbons are obtained. 
For approximately $65,000 an L.O.X. 
plant could be built which would supply 
the needs of a large bombing fleet. In 
time of war the bombs could be pro- 
duced on the spot where and as needed. 
The plants could be easily hidden from 
the enemy. This greatly favors the use 
of L.O.X. in far-away aerial bases (some 
proposed and others built) in Alaska, 
Hawaii, Panama, and Puerto Rico. 

wo objections have been raised to 
the use of L.O.X.: (1) it is too a 
ous; (2) it loses its power too quickly. 
Objection number 1 has been met by 
Holderer’s safety-first process. The fact 
that L.O.X. does become inert (useless) 
after“a while should be looked upon as 
a virtue rather than a disadvantage. 
Since L.O.X. bombs become inert they 
could not be exploded by enemy raiders 
or by accident, while “live” T.N.T. 
bombs are a hazard all the time. As the 
bombs were needed, their carbon core 
could be soaked with liquid oxygen. 
Barlow contends that the bombs would 
remain effective for about 72 hours, long 
enough for any bombing expedition. 

“Please tell people,” Barlow asked, 
“that inventors don’t like this business 
of thinking up new and more horrible 
ways of killing people. But we have de- 
cided,” he added, “that the only way 
to halt wars is to show the world that 
it cannot afford to fight. Pacts denounc- 
ing war are a dime a dozen. A warning 
by glmite (L.O.X.) would at least be a 
realistic approach. It would appeal to 
each person’s selfish desire to live — 
and go on living. Even hard-boiled 
rulers,” he concluded, “might think 
twice about starting a future war when 
they realize that it is as easy to deliver 
an L.O.X. bomb on their own front 
doorsteps as it is a milk bottle.” 
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What Does It Mean? 
Words and Phrases in the News 


Inflation —Is the printing of paper 
money not backed by reserves of gold or 
silver in a government’s treasury — and is 
followed by a decline in money values and 
a rise in prices. Why do prices rise? Goods 
we buy are valued in terms of money. And 
money is valued by the amount of goods 
it can buy. Therefore, paper money not 
backed by gold or silver reserves cannot 
buy as much goods and prices go up. In 
Germany between 1920 and 1924 the Gov- 
ernment paid its bills with paper money. 
Prices went up so fast that a person’s life 
savings wouldn’t buy a ham sandwich. It 
took forty billion German marks to equal 
one cent in U. S. money. Professor Fay 
speaks of the decline in Nazi gold reserves 
and the tremendous increase in paper 
money. Why doesn’t this cause a disastrous 
rise in prices? Mainly because the Nazi 
Government maintains drastic control over 
— and wages in Germany. This has 
owered the German standard of living 
(food, clothing, and shelter expenditures ) 
but has prevented any dangerous price in- 
creases. (World Problems, page 8. ) 


Federal C ications Commission 
—wWas established by the Communications 
Act of 1934 to regulate interstate and 
foreign commerce ‘in communications by 
wire and radio so as to make available to 
all the people of the United States, so far 

ssible, a rapid, efficient, nation-wide 
and world-wide service at reasonable rates. 
The Commission has 23 field offices in the 
United States. 





Treaties—Under the Constitution, all 
treaties between the United States and 
foreign nations must be approved by a 
two-thirds majority in the Senate. Critics 


of the Trade Agreements Act said it was 
illegal because it allowed the President 
and Secretary of State Hull to make trade 
pacts with foreign nations without the con- 
sent of the Senate. Advocates of the pacts 
said that such agreements should be made 
by — after careful investigation and 
public hearings. They said the history of our 
tariff taxes usually has been beaten in 
Congress by a combination of Congress. 
men anxious to protect industries or farm- 
ers in their home districts. Thus they said 
that any plan to have the trade a ents 
approved ‘by the Senate would kill them, 
(News of the Week, pp. 2, 3.) 


Falange Espagnol—Is the only political 
allowed to function in Spain under 
the dictatorship of General Franco. It is 
composed of various political groups— 
monarchists and fascists who support 
Franco in general but quarrel bitterly with 
each other over the program Spain should 
follow. (News of the Week, p. 4.) 


Primary elections—Are held to select 
party candidates for the general election 
in November. About 16 states hold pri- 
maries to select party delegates to the na- 
tional conventions, which nominate candi- 
dates for President and Vice-President. In 
some cases these delegates are pledged to 
vote for one of the Presidential candidates 
of their party. For instance, they may run 
as a “Dewey Man” or a “Roosevelt Man.” 
In other cases the delegates are not pledged 
to vote for a certain candidate. They go as 
“unpledged” delegates and follow the lead 
of their party managers. 

In states having no primary election for 
the selection of delegates, they are chosen 
at county or state conventions of the party. 


(News of the week, p. 8.) 


Key to Social Studies Quiz 
b, a, a, d, c, e, d, a,c. 








Light of History 


(Concluded from page 7) 


The justification for third or minor 
parties, then, is clear. If appeals to the 
major parties are unsuccessful, the 
thing to do is to organize a third party 
and threaten to capture votes. It is 
of some importance that those votes 
be concentrated in particular states. A 
million votes evenly distributed through- 
out the Union is less dangerous to a 
major party than half a million con- 
centrated in one state—New York, or 
Pennsylvania. For a million votes, even- 
ly distributed, will probably not change 
the electoral college vote; but half a 
million votes in New York or Penn- 
sylvania will. Thus, looking to the 
contemporary scene, it is clear that the 
pmei g of the American Labor Party 
in yd York State is a serious matter 
to the major ies. It is equally clear 
that the mala a the Potaa Liber 
party in Minnesota and the Dakotas 
cannot be ignored, and that the con- 





centration of strength of the Towns- 
endites in California is a matter of grave 
concern. In any one of these states a 
third party movement might change 
the electoral vote and thus decide a 
national election. 

Americans are proverbially reluctant 
to “throw away their vote” by voting 
for a minor party. Yet it is probably 
true that votes cast for minor parties 
have been, on the whole, more eftective 
than those cast for major ies—that, 
vote for vote, they have achieved more 
results. This is recognized by those who 
advocate special programs, and the 
threat of third party organiz~tion is al- 
ways with us. Only the other day John 
L. Lewis threatened the Democrats 
with a third party—a combination of 
Labor, students, Negroes and Townsend- 
ites. The threat was probably an empty 
one, but it may be effective. It is safe 
to prophesy that our system will con- 
tinue to be a two-party one; it is equally 
safe to prophesy that we will continue 
to have minor parties and that they will 
reap rich harvests. 
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In presenting this radio version of the 
play-within-a-play from A Midsummer 
Night’s Dream, we celebrate the 376th 
anniversary of the birth of William 
Shakespeare. Midsummer Night’s Dream 
itself is far too long and involved to 
pack inte a fifteen-minute script, but 
The Most Lamentable Comedy and Most 
Cruel Death of Pyramus and Thisbe fits 
very nicely. You'll remember this hi- 
larious tear-jerker as the play presented 
in the course of the Dream by Bottom 
and Quince and their friends as part of 
the festivities on the eve of the wedding 
of the Duke of Athens to the Fair Hip- 
polyta, Queen of the Amazons. 

Erik Barnouw, who prepared this ver- 
sion of the Pyramus and Thisbe play, 
especially for Scholastic readers, has 
written and directed programs for both 
NBC and CBS. He is at present respon- 
sible for the content of the entertaining 


Pursuit ef Happiness program on Sun-: 


days. He is an instructor in Radio Writ- 
ing at Columbia University Extension 
Division where he gives evening courses 
in the technique and theory of broad- 
casting and in writing for the radio. He 
is also the author of the Handbook of 
Radio Writing published last fall by 
Little, Brown, about which another radio 
expert wrote: “This book should be as 
much a part of every radio writer’s 
equipment as a receiving set, a typewriter 
and a dictionary.” 

No permission is needed to use this 
play for classroom purposes, but it must 
not be presented over the air without 
written permission from Mr. Barnouw, 
who may he addressed in care of 
Scholastic. 


ANNOUNCER: A radio sketch from 
mi 6 — A Midsummer Night's 
Dream 

(Music: Romantic, light. After a few 
seconds fade down under.) 
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PYRAMUS and THISBE 


Presenting a Radio Version of the Comic Interlude 
in William Shakespeare’s Midsummer Night’s Dream 


Prepared by Erik Barnouw 


Announcer: This story happened in 
old Athens. Theseus, the Duke of 
Athens, was about to be married to the 
beautiful Hippolyta . . . 
TuesEvs: Now fair Hippolyta, our 
nuptial hour 
Draws on apace: four happy days 
bring in 

Another moon but oh, methinks, how 
slow 

This old Moon wanes! 

Hieroryta: Four days will quickly 
steep themselves in night: 

Four nights will quickly dream away the 
time: 

And then the Moon, like to a silver bow, 

Now bent in heaven, shall behold the 
night 

Of our solemnities. 

TueEsEus: Then, gentle sweet, 

We'll stir the Athenian youth to merri- 
ments, 


‘Awake the pert and nimble spirit of 
mirth 


Turn melancholy forth to funerals. 
Hippolyta, I woo’d thee with my sword, 
But I will wed thee in another key, 
With pomp, with triumph, and with 
revelry! 

(Music: Triumphant, then into theme 
suggesting merriment and activity.) 

(Various men talking.) : 

Quince (raising voice): Is all our 
company here? 

Botrom: You were best to call them 


Bottom (James Cagney) and his friends attempt some close harmony. A scene from 
the screen version of 4 Midsummer Night’s Dream, produced by Max Reinhardt. 


generally, man by man. (Talk gradually 
stops.) 

Quince: Here is the scroll of every 
man’s name, which is thought ft 
through all Athens, to play in our in- 
terlude before the Duke and the Duch- 
ess, on his wedding-day at night. 

Borrom: (Who can never resist tak- 
ing charge): First, good Peter Quince, 
say what the play treats on: then read 
the names of the actors: and so grow 
to a point. 

Quince: Marry, our play is The Most 
Lamentable Comedy, and Most Cruel 
Death of Pyramus and Thisby.* 

Bottom: A very good piece of work 
I assure you, and a merry. Now gocd 
Peter Quince, call forth your actors by 
the scroll. 

Quince: Answer as I call you. Nick 
Bottom the weaver. 

Bottom: Ready; name what part I 
am for, and proceed. 

Quince: You, Nick Bottom, are set 
down for Pyramus. 

Bottom: What is Pyramus? A lover, 
or a tyrant? 

Quince: A lover that kills himself 
most gallant for love. 

Bottom: That will ask some tears in 
the true performing of it: if I do it, let 
the audience look to their eyes: I will 
move storms! O, I could play Ercles 
rarely, to make all split! 

Quince: Francis Flute the bellows- 
mender. 

FLUTE (squeaky voice): Here Peter 


ce. 

Quince: Flute, you must take Thisby 
on you. 

FLute: What is Thisby? a wandering 
knight? 

Quince: It is the lady that Pyramus 
must love. 

Fiute: Nay faith, let not me play a 
woman; my voice is like to change. (It 
almost cracks on “voice” and “change”. 

Quince: That’s all one; you may 
speak as small as you will. 

Bottom: Let me play Thisby too: I'll 
speak in a monstrous little voice (he 

es); Thisne, Thisne, Ah Pyramus my 
lover dear, thy Thisby dear, and lady 
dear. 

Quince: No, no, you must play Pyra- 
mus, and Flute, you Thisby. 


* The name is misspelled to show that the 
actors were unfamiliar with it; it is pro- 
nounced Thiz-bé or This-bé. Correct spell- 
ing is Thisbe. 


Note: In English Edition, pages 5 to 16 (Social Studies Section) are omitted. 
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Bottom: Well, proceed. 

Quince: Snug the joiner, you the 
Lion’s part. 

Snuc (should sound a bit slow-wit- 
ted): Have you the Lion’s part written? 
Pray you if it be, give it me, for I am 
slow of study. ’ 

Quince: You may do it extempore, for 
it is nothing but roaring. 

Bottom: Let me play the Lion too, I 
will roar that I will do any man’s heart 
good to hear me. I will roar, that I will 
make the Duke say, Let him roar again, 
let him roar again. 

Quince: And fos should do it too 
terribly, you would fright the Duchess 
and the Ladies, that they would shriek, 
and that were enough to hang us all. 

Bottom: I grant you friends, if Pas 
should fright the Ladies out of their 
wits, they would have no more discre- 
tion but to hang us: but I will aggra- 
vate my voice so, that I will roar you 
as gently as any sucking dove; I will 
roar you and ’twere any nightingale. 

Quince: You can play no part but 
Pyramus, for Pyramus is a sweet man, 
a proper man as one shall see in a sum- 
mer’s day; a most lovely gentlemanlike 
man, therefore you must needs play 
Pyramus. 

Bottom: Well, I will undertake it. 
What voice were I best to play it in? 

Quince: Why, what you will 

Borrom: I will discharge it in a 
(drops his voice way down) deep voice; 
or else in a (raises it again) middle 
voice. 

FLuTe: Masters, you ought to con- 
sider with yourselves, to bring in a lion 
among ladies, is a dreadful thing. 

Snuc: True. There is not a more fear- 
ful wildfowl than your lion living. 

Bottom: I have a device to make all 

well. Write me a prologue, and let the 
gy = seem to say, the lion is no 
ion. Then we must name his name, 
and half his face must be seen through 
the Lion’s neck, and he himself must 
speak through, saying thus, or to the 
same defect: Ladies, or Fair Ladies, I 
would wish you, or I would request 
you, or I would entreat you, not to fear, 
not to tremble: I am a man as other 
men are; and there indeed let him 
name his name, and tell them plainly 
he is Snug the joiner. 

Quince: Well, it shall be so; we will 
have such a prologue. 

F.ure: But there are other things in 
this Comedy of Pyramus and Thisby, 
that will never please. amus must 
draw a sword to kill himself; which the 
Ladies cannot abide. How answer you 
that? 

Snuc: By ’r lakin, a parlous fear. 

Fiute: I believe we must leave the 
killing out. 

Bottom: Not a whit. Another pro- 
logue must say, we will do no harm 


with our swords, and Pyramus is not 
kill'd indeed: and for the more better 
assurance, tell them, that I Pyramus am 
not Pyramus, but Bottom the weaver. 

Quince: Well, we will have such a 
prologue, too. But there is one hard 
thing; that is, we must hav2 a wind 
howling, for you know, amus and 
Thisby do meet at night, talking to each 
other through the chink of a wall; and, 
says the story, ’tis a windy night. 

Fiute: If the wind doth blow the 
night we play our play, you may leave 
the casement open. 

Bottom: Ay, or else one must present 
wind, and let him howl thus . . . whooo, 
whoooooo0000 (he enjoys this so much 
he keeps it up through Quince’s speech). 

Quince: If that may be, then all is 
well. Come now, every mother’s son, 
and rehearse your parts. Begin Pyramus, 
and roar, Lion. (Lion starts roaring in- 
stantly.) And so, every one according to 
his cue! (The lion roars loudly and 
Bottom does his wind-howling in grand 
style as the scene is faded. Meanwhile) : 

(Music: Mendelssohn's wedding 
march starts, swallowing them. Feature 
the wedding march a few seconds, then 
fade it down, continuing it as back- 
ground to the following: ) 

Bottom: Come, quick; the Duke 
hath dined. Get your apparel together, 
and meet presently at the Palace. Let 
Thisby have clean linen: and let not 
him that plays the Lion, pare his nails, 
for they shall hang out for the Lion’s 
claws. No more words: away, come! 

(Music: Wedding march up again. 
Then fade music into:) 

(Merriment after wedding. Many 
voices laughing, talking.) 

TuesEus: Come now, what masques, 
what dances shall we have, 

To wear away this long age of three 
hours, 

Between our after-supper, and bed- 
time? 

Where is our usual manager of mirth? 

What revels are in hand? Is there no 
play, 

To ease the anguish of a torturing hour? 

No masque, no music? 

ATTENDANT: Sir, some men do offer 

A tedious brief scene of young Pyramus, 

And his love Thisbe; very tragical mirth. 

THEsEus: Merry and tragical? What 
are they that play it? 

ATTENDANT: Hard-handed men, that 
work in Athens here, 

Which never labour’d in their minds till 
now. 

Tuesevus: Then we will hear it. We 
will hear that play! 

For never any thing can be amiss, 
When simpleness and duty tender it. 

ATTENDANT: So please you, they are 
ready. 

TuesEus: Let them approach. And 
ladies, welcome them! (Loud applause.) 
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Quince: Gentles, rchance you 
wonder at this show, . 7 
But wonder on, till truth make all 

things plain. 
This man is Pyramus... 

Pyramus: Pyramus am I. 

Quince: This beauteous lady, This- 
by... 
Tuussy: I am Thisby. 

Quince: This man, a-howling (wind 

starts whoo-ing) doth present the wind. 

At which let no man wonder. For, in- 
deed, 

Upon a windy night these lovers met. 
(Wind out.) 

This grisly beast (brief roar from lion), 
which lion hight by name, 

The trusty Thisby sorely did affright; 

And as she fled, her mantle she did fall; 

Which lion vile with bloody mouth did 
stain. 

Anon ber Pyramus, sweet youth and 
t ? 

And finds his trusty Thisby’s mantle 
slain! 

But now let lion, wind, and lovers twain, 

At large discourse, while here they do 
remain. 

Wwo: In this same interlude, O gen- 
tles kind, 

It does befall that I present the wind. 

(He starts his whoooooooc0000. He 
keeps it up through the following. It 
should be fairly unobtrusive during dia- 
logue, with some virtuoso cadenzas 
where indicated in the directions.) 

TueEsEvs: Would you desire wind to 
speak better? 

Hierotyta: Shsh. Pyramus draws 
near. 

Pyramus (slightly off-mike, and pro- 
jecting): O grim-look’d night, © night 
with hue so black, 

O night, which ever art, when day is 
not: 

O night, O night, alack, alack, alack, 

I fear my Thisby’s promise is forgot. 

And oy O wall, O sweet, O lovely 
wal, 

That stand’st between her father's 
ground and mine, 

Thou wall, O wall, O sweet and lovely 


wall, 

Show me thy chink, to blink through 
with mine eyne. 

But what see I? No Thisby do I see. 

Curs’d be thy stones for thus deceiving 
me. 

Tueseus: (His and Hippolyta’s re- 
marks are at mike, and slightly sotto 
voce): I would the fair spoken wind 
would speak again. 

Pyramus: No, in truth sir, he should 
not. “Deceiving me” is Thisby’s cue; 
she is to enter now, and I am te spy her 
through the wall. You shall see it will 
fall pat as I told you: yonder she comes. 

TuisBE: O wall, full often hast thou 
heard my moans, 


For parting my fair Pyramus, and me. 
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SOUTH BEND RY, 
Quail 


Bas-relief designed by John Gregory in the Folger Shakespeare Library, Washington, 
D. C., depicts Bottom, with a donkey’s head, being wooed by his queen, Titania. 


My cherry lips have often kiss’d thy 
stones... 
Pyramus: I see a voice! My Thisby 
can it be? Thisby! 
TuisBE: Pyramus! It is my love, I 
think. 
Pyramus: O kiss me through the hole 
of this vile wall. (Sound of several 
quick, noisy kisses.) 
TuusBE: I do not kiss your lips; I kiss 
the chink. 
Pyramus: Wilt thou at Ninny’s tomb 
meet me straightway? 
TuisBE: "Tide life, *tide death, I 
come without delay. (Fading.) (Wind 
does some fancy howling for a second 
or two, then fades down.) 
Hiprotyta: This is the silliest stuff 
that ever I heard. 
TueEsEvs: The best in this kind are but 
shadows, and the worst are no worse, 
if imagination amend them. But silence, 
here comes a noble beast. 
(Lion roars.) 
(Wind drops out temporarily.) 
Lion: You ladies, eee (ales gentle 
hearts do fear 
The smallest monstrous mouse that 
creeps on floor) 

May now perchance, both quake and 
tremble here, 

When Lion rough in wildest rage doth 
roar. 

Then know that I one Snug the. joiner 
am; 


No Lion fell, nor else no Lion’s dam: 
For if I should as Lion come in strife 
Into this place, ’twere pity on my life. 

TuesEvus: A very gentle beast, and of 
a good conscience. 

Hippotyta: The very best, my Lord, 
that e’er I saw. Here comes Thisby. 

(Footsteps of Thisbe running in, on 
boards. Then: ) 

TuisBE: This is old Ninny’s tomb. 
Where is my love? (Lion roars loudly. 
Thisbe screams. Continuing her screams, 
she moves rapidly away from mike. 
Lion keeps roaring, also fading into the 
distance. The audience laughs hilari- 
ously.) 

TueEsEus: Well roar’d, lion! 

Hirrovyta: But here comes Pyramus. 

(The wind is in again, unobtrusively. 
He becomes more dramatic during the 
following, as a woeful accompaniment 
to Pyramus.) 

Pyramus: O night, O blessed night, 
I thank thee, night, 

For now I'll take of truest Thisby sight. 

But stay, O spite! O hideous night, 

What dreadful dole is here? 

Eyes do you see! how can it bel 

O dainty duck; O dear! 

Thy mantle good; what, stain’d with 
blood! 

Approach ye Furies fell: 

O Fates! come, come: cut thread and 
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, crush, conclude, and quell. 
Hiepotyta: Beshrew my heart, but I 
pity the man. 
Pyramus: O wherefore Nature, didst 
thou Lions frame? 
Since Lion vile hath here destroyed 
my dear: 
Which is: no, no, which was the fairest 
Dame 
That liv’d, that lov’d, that lik’d, that 
look’d with cheer. 
Come tears, confound: out sword 
(sound of sword), and wound 
The pap of Pyramus: 
Ay. that left pap, where heart doth hop; 
us die I, thus, thus, thus. 
Now am I dead, now am I fled, my soul 
is in the sky, 
Tongue lose thy light, world take thy 
flight, 
Now die, die, die, die, die! 
(Wind very loud and anguished, 
then down again.) 
Hiprotyta: O Woe. Thisbe comes 
back, and finds her lover. 


TuisBE: Asleep my Love? what, dead 

my dove? 

O Pyramus arise: 

Speak, speak. Quite dumb? dead, dead? 
A tomb 

Must cover thy sweet eyes. 

These lily lips, this cherry nose, 

These yellow cowslip cheeks, 

Are gone, are gone: O wind make moan: 
(Wind up) 

His eyes were green as leeks. 

Tongue not a word: come trusty sword: 

Come blade, my breast imbrue: 

And farewell friends, thus Thisby ends; 

Adieu, adieu, adieu. 

(Wind wails loudly and climactically. 
Wild applause from audience, with 
bravos ad lib.) 

TuesEus: Well! The wind and the 
lion are left to bury the dead. 

Bottom: Sir, will it please you to see 
the Epilogue, or to hear a Bergamask 
dance, between two of our company? 

TuesEus: No Epilogue, I pray you; 
for your play needs no excuse. 

The iron tongue of midnight hath toll’d 
twelve; 

Lovers to bed, ’tis almost fairy time. 

I fear we shall out-sleep the coming 
morn, 

As much as we this night have over- 
watch’d. 

This palpable-gross play hath well be- 

i'd 


The heavy gait of night. Sweet friends 
to bed. 

A ——_ hold we this solemnity, 

In nightly revels, and new jollity. 

(Music: Reprise of opening theme. 
down for:) 

Announcer: You have heard a radio 
sketch from Shakespeare’s A Midsum- 
mer Night's Dream! 

(Music: Finish theme.) 
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WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE 


matic critic of The New York 

Times, has recently written, 
“The dismal fact remains that thou- 
sands of unwilling noses are rubbed 
in Shakespeare in English and Ameri- 
can schools every day and many 
tractable children are dragged to 
Shakespeare plays in a horrible spirit 
of duty.” The fault does not lie with 
Shakespeare, but chiefly with the 
teachers, who make the reading of 
this greatest of poets a dull task. 
True it is that there is many a soul 
so dead among children and adults 
that the owner of the soul is not re- 
ceptive to this particular kind of 
beauty. The ability to enjoy poetry 
is, however, one of the most fortu- 
nate and rewarding of gifts. In many 
cases this ability is native, but those 
who are born without it will do well 
to cultivate it. Here are reprinted 
three selections from the works of 
Shakespeare, the first from one of 
his romantic plays, the second from 
one of his historical dramas, the third 
from his sonnets. See whether there 
is anything in you that stands be- 
tween you and the loveliness here 
presented. 

The lines from The Merchant of 
Venice are from a scene of young 
love, opening shortly after boy has 
met girl and their meeting has been 
followed by an elopement from the 
glamourous city of Venice to the 
moonlit gardens of a neighboring 
country estate. The place and time 
and circumstances suggest to the 
young people situations in the past 
in which moonlight has played an 
important part. Their mutual hap- 
piness and understanding are height- 
ened by the references to the Trojan 
lovers, the greatly daring Thisbe, the 
forlorn Dido, and sorceress -Medea. 
Even when the stories of these legen- 
dary personalties are not a part of 
a reader's or a spectator’s equipment, 
he can enter into the enchantment 
of the passage after a hasty scanning 
of an easily accessible handbook of 


mythology. 


Bm: ATKINSON, the dra- 


Very different in tone is the Pro- 
logue to Henry the Fifth. The Eng- 
lish of Queen Elizabeth’s day were 
interested in the glories of war. 
Shakespeare and his contemporaries 
were insensitive to the filth and suf- 
fering of battlefields. They saw and 
wished to see in that great military 
leader of their past, Henry the Fifth, 
a semi-divine being who led his 
armies to the famous victory at 
Agincourt in 1415, in the course of 
that long hundred years of warfare 
between France and England. This 
introduction to an historical play is 
interesting, as well as exciting. Its 
references to the more or less circular 
wooden theatre of the period and to 
the limited resources of any stage 
challenge the imagination. 

As for the sonnet, new readers of 
it should remember that Shakespeare 
himself probably thought of his nar- 
rative poems and sonnets as his only 
real contribution to literature. He 
seems to have had little or no connec- 
tion with the publication of such of 
his plays as appeared in print during 
his lifetime. This poem is an expres- 
sion of a mood familiar at one time 
or another to almost every human 
being. And this time the theme finds 
expression in a form which Shake- 
speare did not introduce but cer- 
tainly Ts in English litera- 
ture. Indeed, this sonnet, with its 
three quatrains followed by a coup- 
let, has come to be known as the 
Shakespearean form. 

Read these selections for their 
thought and their sound and you will 
surely be entrapped into an attempt 
to penetrate more deeply into the 
details of meaning, and perhaps the 
next time that you have a leisure 
hour you will read more sonnets, or 
you will explore with greater zest the 
plays themselves. 


The Merchant of Venice 
Act V, Scene 1 
Lorenzo: The moon shines bright: 
in such a night as this, 
When the sweet wind did gently kiss 
the trees 
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And we | did make no noise, in such a 
night 

Troilus methinks mounted the Troyan 
walls 

And sigh’d his soul toward the Grecian 


tents, 
Where Cressid lay that night. 


Jessica: In such a night 
Did Thisbe fearfully o’ertrip the dew, 
And saw the lion’s shadow ere himself, 
And ran dismay’d away. 
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Drawing by Onorio Ruotolo, from The Stery ef the World's 
Literature (Liveright) 
SHAKESPEARE 


LoRENZzO: In such a night 
Stood Dido with a willow in her hand 
Upon the wild sea banks, and waft her 

love 
To come again to Carthage. 


ESSICA: In such a night 
Medea gather’d the enchanted herbs 
That did renew old Aeson. 

J ° a 


Jessica: I would out-night you, did 
no body come; 
But, hark, I hear the footing of a man. 


Henry the Fifth, Act I 
Cuorvus:—O for a Muse of fire, that 
would ascend 
The brightest heaven of invention, 
A kingdom for a stage, princes to act, 
And monarchs to behold the swelling 
scene 
Then should the warlike Harry, like 
himself, 
Assume the port of Mars; and at his 
heels, 
Leash’d in like hounds, should famine, 
sword, and fire 
Crouch for employment. But pardon, 
entles all, 
The flat unraiséd spirit that hath dar‘d 
On this unworthy scaffold to bring forth 


(Concluded on page 28) 
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Mapping the Reading Trail 


Like A Man With a Goal Is the Reader Who’s Mentally 
Nimble Enough to Grasp the Gist of a Writer’s Ideas 


By Rachel Salisbury 


E all like people who know 
\ x / their way around. It is a de- 
light to travel with a person 
who has been there before and knows 
how it’s done. There is the man who 
walks confidently up to the room clerk 
in a big hotel and with a few brief 
questions gets just what he wants at 
a price he can afford to pay; the week- 
end theatre-goer who ly takes the 
elevated or the subway uptown, down- 
town, south side, west side and makes 
his curtains to the minute; the demon- 
strator who in half an hour plans an 
airplane trip from coast to coast with 
stop-overs at Buffalo, St. Louis, Dallas, 
po Phoenix and makes every plane 
and every speaking engagement with- 
out a slip. 

Such le are the envy of the less 
apie who fiend about in a 
fog of bewilderment, get a room with 
shower instead of tub, find themselves 
on the west side when Northwest Pas- 
sage is being shown in the Loop, and 
jump out of a taxi at the airport just 
in time to see their plane fade like a 
speck into the high distance. We all 
know the automobile driver who simpl 
cannot read a map, who holds up mf 
fic at an intersection arguing with his 
wife about a left or a right d turn, 
and who gets completely turned around 
while driving through a large city. He 
has no sense of direction. Sach people 
may mean all right but they waste a 
lot of time. 


Readers Need Rudders 


The habit of knowing where you are 
and where you are going is just as im- 
portant to readers as it is to travelers. 
A good driver reads the highway signs, 
consults road maps, notices landmarks, 
and uses the sun. He has a feeling for 
going straight ahead and remembering 
any left, right or quarter turns away 
from or back to the straight-away. A 
really good reader, like a good driver, 
has somehow ewe fe a sense of 
direction. He can find his way around 
among ideas. As he reads a book, he 
keeps unfailingly upon the right road, 
sees the important things, and wastes 
no time upon unimportant details, false 
mental trails or detours. 

Editors and manuscript readers, who 
make a business of it, can read an 
ordinary 300-page novel in an hour or 
less; they can study serious ‘textbook 
material at the rate of six or eight hun- 


dred words a minute. (Probably you 
read 150 to 300.) They are experts 
because they have a whole set of right 
reading habits. One of these is a “sense 
of direction.” Year 4 Page every youn 
reader can improve his ability to read; 
and one skill certain to increase mast 

is mapping out a thought trail that 
an author has laid down. Learning how 
to make such Readers’ Maps will help 
you, too, to become an expert reader. 


Charting the Journey 
The first step in making an outline, 
or Readers’ Map, is finding out what 
the author is writing about. There must 
be a goal for the reading journey. 
Usually the title suggests the writer's 
central theme; it may name it outright. 
If it doesn’t do either, you must find 
the central theme from reading the 
complete story. 
e second step is watching for clues 
or hints that will help you find the main 
topics and the sub-topics you need in 


your outline. You can take hints from ' 


a number of things. One way is to look 
ahead for type clues. In some books, 
especially in school books, there are 
special printers’ signs that make the 
trail fool-proof. They may be chapter 
headings, center heads, bold-faced 
(black-faced) topics, or italic (slant- 
type) expressions. They show that a 
topic is important. They stare right 


‘out of the page at you, and they hold 


right in their hands the outline topics 
you are looking for. A good reader will 
glance at the type clues before he be- 
gins to read, leafing the book through 
and —. only these type signals. 
They give the reader the general drift 
of the writer’s ideas on his theme. 


Another of these clues is the topic 
sentence. In explanatory writing many 
paragraphs contain one sentence that 
gives a broad hint of what the para- 
graph is about. Often that topic sen- 
tence stands first in the paragraph. 
(The first sentence in this article is a 
topic sentence.) Occasionally it comes 
in the middle of the paragraph, or per- 
haps at the end. As soon as you find 
it, you have found a safe clue to the 
paragraph topic. You are on the trail. 

Another topic hint is a set of words 
called full signals. They are numerical 
in nature — counting devices that the 
author sets up to tell you plainly how 
many topics he is listing an what they 
are. They may be mere symbols, like 
(a), (b), (c); or (1). (2), (3). They 
may be words or plrases, like First, 
second, third; in the first place, in the 
second place. Any reader who is half 
awake is sure to notice these signals 
and the topics they go with. They help 
you to a Coming onto one 
of them is like driving over a cattle 
guard. You know without a doubt that 
have crossed the line, that you 

ave come to another division of the 
author’s thought. These full-stop signals 
leave the reader no excuse for failing 
to far the ideas in proper sequence 
and retain them. 

Still another topic hint that you can 
use in building a Readers’ Map is a 
set of words called half signals. They 
are words like one, another, also, finally, 
then, next, most, in addition, at last, on 
the other hand, after that, etc. One of 
these words near the beginning of a 
new paragraph gives you a half-hint 
that one topic is ended and another is 
coming along. If a smart reader ob- 
serves these four kinds of topic hints 


The knack of knowing where you are going is just as important to readers as it is to 
travelers. Don’t allow your mind to get as muddled as these mixed up motorists. 











and takes his cues he gets many of the 
topics he needs for his outline. 

In charting the reading journey the 
third thing to do is to get topics out of 
paragraphs without the aid m | any topic 
signals. After all of the paragraphs con- 
taining such aids are accounted for, 
there are still a great many that contain 
no signals at all. In these, the writer is 
depending upon the reader’s native 
sense to feel the change from one topic 
to another. The good reader recognizes, 
“Well, he’s changed; he’s writing about 
something else now.” Careful and at- 
tentive training in following readers’ 
clues will help you to a sure “sense of 
direction.” Mapping will give you skill. 


Making the Map 

By now you have read the story or 
the chapter. You have picked out the 
central theme and have a general idea 
of the two or three main topics the au- 
thor used as main divisions of his argu- 
ment or steps in his story. Now you 
put his ideas down in order; you draw 
your Readers’ Map of the trail. 

Phrasing the Title. You begin by 
phrasing a title for the outline. Some- 
times you can use the author's title, 
word for word. Sometimes you will need 
to express his goal in your own words. 
Write the title in the top center of your 
sheet of paper, and keep it in mind 
while you are making the outline. | 

Indenting. A Readers’ Map uses two 
devices to ‘help picture the ideas. One 
of these, indention, is a scheme by which 
the relative importance of the topics is 
shown. It means merely putting main 
topics to a left vertical margin and put- 
ting subtopics to their right and under 
them, at a second margin. Here's an 
example: 


Duties of the cook 
Planning meals 
Cooking foods 
Keeping kitchen clean 


Duties of the maid 
Serving meals 
General cleaning 
Making beds 
Cleaning living rooms 
Answering telephone 
Watching children 


Notice that topics of equal importance 
are written to the same margin. 

Using Symbols. Letters and number 
are also used to show the relations 
among the ideas or topics and to aid in 
talking about an outline, as follows: 


Duties of Household Servants (Title) 


I. Cook 
A. Planning meals 
B. Cooking foods 
C. Keeping kitchen clean 


B. CENTRALIA 
Cc Du QUOIN 


MEMPHIS 
A VICKSBURG 
G NATCHEZ 


Ty BATON ROUGE 








II. Maid 
A. Serving meals 
B. General cleaning 
1. Making beds 
2. Cleaning living rooms 
C. Answering telephone 
D. Watching children 


Roman numerals indicate the two 
main topics. Capital letters indicate sub- 
topics under each main topic. Since sub- 
topics under Cook have nothing to do 
with those under Maid, the lettering 
starts over bg with A. Sub-subtopics 
are indicated by arabic numerals (1, 2, 

For additional sub-margins, you 
could use first small letters (a, b, c) 
and then numbers and small letters in 
parentheses. (1), (a). But you will 
rarely read anything so complicated 
that you will need more than three 
margins for your map. To show that you 
can indent and use outline symbols 
correctly, add more topics to the out- 
line above, both main topics and sub- 
topics. 

Main topics and subtopics are like the 
cities and the small towns you go 
through on your way to your destina- 
tion. The cities are the key-points. They 
stand out on the map. Just so the main 
topics stand out toward the left on your 
Readers’ Map. As you study the com- 
pleted map, you can retrace the entire 
trail of the author’s thought in one brief 
glance. 


Using the Map 

Making a Readers’ Map is a good 
thing in a number of ways. It is a first 
aid to successful study in school. On a 
single page of a notebook you can sketch 
out ten or fifteen pages of textbook 
material that you want to study. Out- 
lines are poe for recording items that 
you would like to have handy for ref- 
erence. They are useful as forms for 


writing answers in examinations. Almost 
any teacher would rather glance down 
the columns of a neat outline that gives 
the answer than to read through long 
sentences or paragraphs. 

Making outlines strengthens your 
sense of orderliness. The only sound 
thinking is orderly thinking. A man is 


merely ridiculous when he says that 


there are four kinds of ple in the 
world — Frenchmen, Irishmen, Demo- 
crats, and Presbyterians. Outlining 


teaches you consistency. If you start out 
listing circus animals according to size, 
you cannot shift to color, ferocity, appe- 
tite, or intelligence. You must proceed 
in order from the smallest to the largest 
(or vice versa). The best thinker is the 
one who keeps his ideas in order. 

As a tool for understanding what you 
read, making a Readers’ Map is one of 
the best. Its careful use has improved a 
weak reader’s comprehension score by 
as much as two school grades in less 
than a semester. 


Stream-Lined Reading 


With the title, the main topics, and 
the subtopics transferred from the 
printed pages to your outline, you can 
see at a glance what the writer's line 
of thought is. You have right before 
you the things worth remembering. 
You will be right on the road to stream- 
lined reading—the kind that gets at the 
core of a book or an article or a story 
at once. 

But don’t come to depend too much 
upon outlining as a tool. Use it to get 
yourself to the — where you want to 
go — to the understanding of the thing 
you are reading. As you practice mak- 
ing Readers’ Maps, your power to see 
through the writer’s plan will increase 
until you'll be able to carry the pattern 
of his thinking in your head without 
writing it down. Then you will have be- 
come a really expert reader. 

No driver enjoys himself if he con- 
stantly feels, “I haven't the slightest 
idea where we are. Do you suppose we 
are off the road?” Predicting the trip 
correctly as you go along gives a sense 
of adventure. “We just went through 
Memphis. We ought to be in the delta 
any time now. Vicksburg will be a bit 
west toward the river. From there we 
can drop down to Natchez, Baton 
Rouge, and New Orleans.” Traveling 
like that is pleasure. Reading can be 
that same kind of adventure, an experi- 
ence in which some of the things you 
anticipate come true. “He’s through 
with Henry Morgan now; he'll tell next 
about Lafitte.” It is very satisfying to 
feel a sense of power over the author's 

lan. 

The habit of making a good Readers’ 
Map — on paper or in your head — is 
a sure way to increase reading power. 
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re and Us 


“Information Please” Popularity 
Helps to Celebrate Bard’s Birthday 


opened the question period 

on the Information Please 
program of the NBC Blue Network, 
Tuesday, April 2nd, he introduced 
Dr. Henry Seidel Canby. On behalf 
of The Saturday Review of Litera- 
ture, Dr. Canby awarded the pro- 
gram a medal for “Distinguished 
Service to American Literature.” He 
said the program “has served to bring 
the center of cultural and literary 
gravity closer to the 0 majority 
of people --- closer perhaps than any 
single author of any single book. It 
has precipitated an enthusiasm and 
a curiosity about books and authors 
without parallel in the history of ra- 
dio. The world of books is rubbing 
its eyes with delight at the spectacle 
of increasing millions of listeners 
whose literary appetites are sharp- 
ened and enlar ad through this en- 
tertaining yet educational program.” 

The tale goes that, because of this 
program, teachers are discovering 
that pupils who had only the vaguest 
interest in literature are now swarm- 
ing into the library for a peek at 
Milton, Dickens, and, of course, 
Shakespeare, who was born, it is al- 
leged, 376 years ago next week. 

One may cavil at this awakening. 
It may be due less to a love of fine 
phrases and noble thoughts than to 
an ambition to become a lite 
show-off. It may be that Shakespeare 
is regarded now as a short-cut to 
radio stardom. It may be that pupils 
are enacting the usual sheeplike re- 
sponse to a well-advertised product. 
There may be other,reasons even less 
sacred, 


B EFORE Clifton Fadiman 


ing Shak e of their own free 
will. And, under the kind dispensa- 
tion of the fates, they will continue 
to read him. 


Now that the ginger ale opera has * 


succeeded where several generations 
of an instructors have given 
their life’s blood, one may legitimate- 
ly assime that the average pupil's 
indifference to Elizabethan drama 
can hardly be laid at the feet of 
Shakespeare, Rather one ought to in- 


uire what might be done in the 
classroom to emulate the shining 
pions a of John Kieran, who has in- 
spired so many with a desire to know 
what character in what scene and act 
of what play said, “Mine eyes are full 
of tears, I cannot see; And yet salt 
water blinds them. not so much but 
they can see a sort of traitors here,” 
One method, to be sure, is to per- 
form, rather than to read, the plays 
of Shakespeare. (Memo to Congress: 
Kindly subsidize Maurice Evans and 
others to stage a series of Shakespeare 
plays in every high school auditorium 
in the United States.) In this issue, 
there is an adaptation of “Pyramus 
and Thisbe” from A Midsummer 
Night's Dream for radio (p. 17) 
which suggests the possibilities of 
bringing the essential Shakespeare 
up to date. This has been done in the 
commercial theater with a modern- 
dress Hamlet, and a Caesar in which 
the characters wore the uniforms of 
Fascists. Last winter, a well-inten- 
tioned musical comedy gave Mid- 


Nevertheless, the youngsters are rg hn 
in the library at last. They are read- | 


A stage struck boy named Sol Smith hid 
one day in a coffin used in the melo- 
dramatic scene between Richard and 
Anne in Shakespeare’s Richard III. This 
drawing by Felix Darley shows the play- 
ers’ consternation when they heard 
noise inside the coffin. Drawing is re- 
printed from Shakespeare in America by 
Esther Cloudman Dunn (Maemillan). 


TEACHERS’ SECTION 


summer Night's Dream a Southern 
plantation setting, with the leadin 
characters saying “you-all” an 
“honey-chile.” (The lines that caused 
the most laughter in the audience, 
incidentally, were the original Shake- 
speare. ) 

Mrs. Stockwell, as guest editor of 
the Poetry Corner this week, reminds 
us of the poetic quality in Shake- 
speare, which, together with his pro- 
found psychological insight and his 
Seonciieans: explain his phenome- 
nal durability and his eternal popu- 
larity. The sonnet she quotes might 
have been written by any modern 
poet, if he was that good. 

And the “such a night” sequence 
from The Merchant of Venice ex- 
hibits a method and a sense of humor 
that Cole Porter, who wrote “You're 
the Top” might well employ in a 
song lyric. 

Incidentally, at this juncture, one 
ought to mention that the awesome 
and earnest approach to Shakespeare 
may be to blame, more than any 
other factor, for deadening the young 
reader’s interest. The most success- 
ful modern exponents of Shakespeare 
--- Gielgud, Barrymore, Welles, 
Evans, Lieber, and others --- have not 
hesitated to take liberties with the 
script. And they have never neglect- 
ed the earthiness and the hearty hu- 
mor of the poet. Shakespeare was a 
man, not a plaster paris bust on the 
library shelf. There is hardly a phase 
of human character which he has not 
mirrored in his plays. He was the 
diarist of ‘his fellow men. And that 
is why we love him so. 


Assi ents 


Democracy. The problem of de- 
mocracy (p. 14) deals with flood con- 
trol. During the floods on the Susque- 
hanna River this month, we read of 
several towns that were debating flood 
control measures while the -waters rose 
above their streets, Our whole nation 
is, in a sense, in that identical position. 
We are debating conservation measures 
while the destruction of our natural re- 
sources threatens our livelihood. De- 
spite the billions that have been spent 
on conservation, there is still a need for 
further spending and, even more, for 
an assumption of a national policy on 
conservation. 

As a problem in democracy, the point 
at issue is this: Has our failure to act 
in defense of our common livelihood 


been the result of democratic delays? 
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tion of the normal democratic 
This is not an academic problem. When- 
ever an emergency, such as this one, 


faces a nation, there are multitudes who’ 


call for “a strong man” who will put 
things to rights. The strong man ned 
do so only at the of the mul- 
titudes who chain themselves to him. 
Before people decide to discard democ- 
racy, they might better consider how 
to organize themselves so as to make 
democracy work. This week’s problem 
raises the question Rew our state 
overnments are in er of becoming 
Geailete, in- view’ of their inability to 
cope with interstate problems of an in- 
dustrial age. It suggests weaknesses in 
the old slogan that “that government is 
best which governs least.” If responsi- 
ble public officials refuse to govern— 
as happened when Jackson to 
commit the Federal Government to the 
construction of a national transporta- 
tion system—irresponsible adventurers 
will take the power away from them. 


Literature. Coincident with the 
Shakespeare material in this issue, pu- 
pils may enjoy reading an article by 
Russell’ Maloney in The New ‘Yorker 
of April 18th. It describes an ima: 
conversation between Shakespeare and 
Jonson. Shakespeare describes —— 
of Hamlet, in the tone of a 
writer telling the plot of a play he is 
writing. : 

National Affairs. Assuming that 
the Barlow bomb is all that is clai 
for it, pupils may consider what would 
be its effect on: the TNT manufactur- 
ers; the battle-ship builders; any nation 
that might be planning to attack these 
shores; our dalins budget; the plan- 
ning of cities; military tactics; the air- 
plane industry. : 

Choric Reading. Mrs. Lund’s ar- 
ticle describes exercises in choric read- 
ing which need no amplification in this 
department. Recordings of the Koralite 
programs may be played in class in 
advance of these exercises, to demon- 
strate what a trained group of choric 


readers can do, 


Economics. In preparation for the 
Big Business study on page 11, pupils 
should have a clear concept of the 
character of the corporation, how it 
differs, for example, from a partnership 
or a cooperative organization in its 
structure. They should know what are 
stocks, bonds, dividends, and interest. 
They should know something-of the 
rights and powers of a share-holder, 
a preferred stock-holder, and a bond- 

der, not to mention the directors. 
They should understand the function 
and operation of a holding 4 


The paragraphs on ownership and con- 


trol may be studied with particular 


"Ok ty thie fallore traceable te a fenite- 
method? 


care, Teachers or paren' — 
ment ma’ to t 
realy: mga oy wath es 
to influence the policies of the directors. 
who have mastered. the informa- 
tion in this article may then be in a 
position to discuss the social significance 
of our great corporations, their influ- 
ence on the life of the average citizen, 
their influence on the policies of our 
atte gc and their effect upon all 
orms of social and business enterprise. 
This topic may be related with this 
week’s problem of democracy. To a 
large extent the development of these 
was a voluntary ef- 
on the part of business to in- 
troduce regulation and planning into 
y after the peo- 
ple had failed to act toward the same 
end through their elected officials. The 
business men chose to work with the cor- 
ration, which is not in essence a 
tic form of organization; but 
the history of the times indicates that 
even those successful organizations 
which began on a democratic basis, 
such as the tive stove foundries 
set up by the Iron Moulders Union, 
generally shifted to the corporate form. 
The problem of business, as well as of 
conservation, is to discover how to 
make democracy work. Pupils may also 
consider whether trade union organi- 
zation offers a clue to this problem. 


Consumer Education. Miss Brind- 
ze’s article indicates how industries, 
which are not regulated as a result of 
organization into a few giant corpora- 
tions, are ting with public of- 
ficials to esta es and standards. 
Among the government bureaus charged 
with this are the Bureaus of 
Standards, the Federal Drug Adminis- 
tration, the Federal Trade Commission, 
the Interstate Commerce Commission, 
the Civil Aeronautics Authority, aral the 
Federal Communications Commission. 
As an exercise, pupils may endeavor to 

how the various articles familiar 
to every day are produced ac- 
cording to public regulations. For exam- 
ple, are government grades of 
meat, eggs, and tobacco. 


Political Science. In this issue, Dr. 
Commager (p. 7) concludes his series 
on Sag, a d of political parties 
in the United States. The key sentence 
in this article is, “The function of the 
third ic ee Sane fe Sates 
able that the major parties wi e over 
its waa emerabins of tne 
principle, agen Sn Pee arieed eo 
over ti orms of the minority par- 


major References on this sub- 


ject, for ambitious students, include: 
The American Party Battle by Charles 


ts with favest- 


ties of the years and compare _ 
peaagln dog at apelemiry a a 
parties. 






ne Pathe ASE Na wre ee 
A. Beard; The American Party System 


Merriam and Gosnell; P. Par- 

tes: and: Electoral Problems by R. C. 

Brooks; and American Parties and Elec- 
tions by E. M, Sait. 

Social. Problems. We are accustomed, 
in this country, to think that our literacy 
problem has been solved, and we 
on literacy were even omitted from the 
1940 Census. But the CCC recently re- 
ported that three out of every hundred 
of its workers, usually white boys be- 
tween 17 and 24 years old, dont not 


read a or write a letter. The 
High School Parade (p- 35) suggests 

‘what high school pupils can do about 
combatting illi in their own com- 
munity, w! er it exists. 


Activities 
Social Studies 

The following exercises are to help 

oe to read precisely. After they read 

sentence quoted, from the articles 

in this issue, let them check one of the 

sed answers. Most of the answers 

Ue awed to be correct, but only one 
will be precisely correct. 

(Page 12, col. 3) “The ‘matter of eco- 
nomic~power is further intensified be- 
cause of the network of interrelation- 
ships between the managements of the 
various large corporations. These inter- 
relationships are Pole, about, by the 
activities of the major cial corpora- 
tions which have stakes in a number of 
the industrial giants, by firms that ren- 
der legal or accounting services to the 
larger corporations, by the holding of 
stock in one corporation by another cor- 
poration, and above all, by what are 
called interlocking directorates.” 

This quotation indicates that: a. All 
corporations are subservient to a few 

ers; b. one corporation should not 
be allowed to own stock in another cor- 
poration; c. large corporations are al- 
ways fighting each other; d. chiefly by 
serving as directors of several large cor- 
porations, relatively few men are able 
to direct a great portion of our economic 
life; e. interlocking directorates are en- 
tirely to blame for putting economic 
power into the hands of a few men. 

(Page 7, col. 2) The function of the 
third party is not to capture the govem- 
ment, for this is ap tly impossible. 
It is to become so formidable that the 
major parties — one or both — will take 
over its program. 

This quotation indicates that: a. it is 
impossible for a third party to capture 
io a overnment; b. the major parties 
are pas stealing the thunder of the 
minor parties; c. the job of a third party 
is to set the pace for the major parties: 
d. third parties never have any inten- 
tion of clecting their candidates; e. 4 
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vote for a third party is a vote thrown 
away. 
(Pa 





e 8, col. 3) “The attempt at the 
start of the war (in Germany) to intro- 
duce a deflationary policy, by lowering 
wages and prices and by extending the 
working hours, met with such resistance 
in practice that it had been largely 
abandoned in 1940.” 

This quotation indicates that: a. prices 
were not lowered after the beginning of 
the year; b. people strongly opposed 
wage cuts and longer working hours; c. 
there was a great fear of inflation; d. the 
purpose of deflation was to help the gov- 
ernment pay for the cost of the war; e. 
when wage cuts were announced, the 
people fioted. ; 

(Page 5, col. 1) “Being hard-pressed 
by war-time shortages of munitions, the 
inventive Germans found a novel and 


inexpensive way to use liquid oxygen. 


They soak bales of hay in liquid o 
and adh them to demolish tree ellen 
and factories.” 

This quotation indicates that: a, Ger- 
mans used liquid oxygen with hay as an 
explosive; b. the Germans invented 
liquid oxygen bombs; c. Germany had 
no other explosives but liquid oxygen 
available; d. hay soaked in liquid oxygen 
can blow up anything; e. liquid oxygen 
is the best explosive we know. 

The answers, as you have guessed, 
are: d, c, b, a. 

English 

One of the elements that makes 
Shakespeare hard for students to assimi- 
late is, as we were saying above, the 
tendency to deliver his lines with a 
strained, artificial inflection. One is not 
expected to read a sonnet as if it were 
a grocery list, but on the other hand 
there is much that can be done, by 
proper accentuation, to iene a na- 
tural delivery of these rather unfamiliar, 
poetic structures. For example, Sonnet 
29 might be marked with vertical lines 
to indicate pauses and horizontal lines 
to indicate emphasis, before it is read. 
Brackets might be used to indicate 
phrases that should be held intact. An 
upward slanting line could indicate a 
rising intonation, and a downward line 
a falling intonation. This line should 
be continuous. Various markings or in- 
flections may be experimented with, 
before a final version is accepted. Pupils 
could collaborate on this work by dis- 
cussing the inflections, word by word, 
. they are marked on the board. We 
nave not the aphical resources 
here to Ee! m9 this sonnet might 
be marked, but for purposes of demon- 
stration, the following attempt may 
help to present the idea in concrete 
form. 

When in disgrace would be bracket- 
ed with a rising inflection, accent, and 
pause at grace. Down on with. Next 


‘but rio pause. My 
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SCUTr fae 
five syllables. bitten off 6 agen Ris- on most and least, intonation dd on 
ing emphasis at for and eyes, and pause most and up on least almost to a level 
at eyes. I a bit with a pause; all of hysteria. 


alone, bracketed, but each syllable dis- 
tinct, reads at a slightly lower level than 
I but neither falling nor rising; and 
weep goes down hard, with emphasis 
outcast state is 
bracketed at that low level. Troub 
strikes high and each succeeding syl- 
lable goes a bit lower than the preced- 
ing one as far as cries. Look upon my- 


self and curse fate are bracketed 
with emphasis a high inflection on 
look and curse. The inflection 


instantly for completion of each 
phrase, with a slight use after self 
and fate, Separate ets go on wish- 
ing me, like to one, and more rich in 
hope, with emphasis on wish, one, and 
more, intoned at a level slightly above 
fate, slowly rising to more, but leveling 
off there. The commas mark the 
brackets for the next line, with the em- 
phasis on Fea and on friends, with the 
Fea several tones higher than the rest 
of the line, and the friends a tone lower. 
The emphasis in the next line goes on 
this and that, The intonation is tricky, 
high on this and that, way down on 
man’s each time, and up a bit for the 
next word. Pause at scope. The next 
line is in one bracket, with the big noise 


a lon use. Yet with a pause 
is low, but in low as the bracketed 


in these thoughts, pause. The rest of 
eg a A phrase with a dif- 
ferent tone for almost every syllable. 
Myself almost seesaws low to high, but 
at no t range. Despising is on a 
frases ioe with the accent on 


rises, fashion, 

cented — gr state, like, _ 
break, and ris. At rising, 
inflection drops to Rwy up stairs 
again, twice, with the two phrases 
bracketed in the next line. There is a 
good pause at gate. The next line is 
sued levelly, except for For which 
is lower than the rest. The tone of the 
whole line is about middle, with .no 
marked emphasis. Accent goes on then 
and kings in the next line, with intona- 
tion up on then, dropping for the next 
three words, up slightly on the four 
following, and down on the last. This 
is one of several thousand ways of 
marking this poem. And that is one 
of the reasons teaching English is so 
interesting. 

















Are You planning to go to Art SCHOOL 
this summer or next fall? If so, 
.. consult the new 


ART SCHOOL 
DIRECTORY 


to save time and money 


No, at last, there is an inexpensive, complete directory of America’s pro- 
fessional art schools, colleges and universities with art departments, 
schools of architecture and summer schools, Recently published, the Art 
School Directory gives you the facts you need about schools—such as curricula, 
tuition, term, entrance requirements, credits, degrees, enrollment, and the 
name of the director—pertinent facts which save you time and money. 

Be sure to consult the Art School Directory if you plan to go to art school 
this summer or next fall. You can buy a copy for only $1.75, or your school 
library may already have so useful a reference volume. 


No discount can be allowed to libraries or schools. 
THE AMERICAN FEDERATION OF ARTS ° Barr Bldg. * Washington, D. Cc. 
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Author! Author! 

Miss Rachel Salisbury, author of 
“Mapping the Reading Trail” in this 
issue, is a Waterville, Maine, girl. She 
is a graduate of Nathan Clifford School, 
in Portland, Maine; South Lancaster 

Academy, Massa- 

chusetts; and Mil- 

ton College, Wis- 

<consin; and she 

holds a doctor’s de- 

gree from the Uni- 

‘versity of Wiscon- 

‘sin. She has taught 

college . and “high 

school English in 

MISS SALISBURY Missouri, and 

she has worked on ss Mion or eg 
f . She is‘now Professor of Englis 

on Phair State Teachers College, Plat- 
teville, Wisconsin; an advisory editor 
of College English; and the author of 
such books as Better Work Habits, 

Better Composition, etc. 





A ROOM WITH A VIEW. 
OF THE WHITE HOUSE 


Hay-Adams House is directly 
opposite the White House, 
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everything of importance 
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splendid accommodations in 
an atmosphere of luxury ana 
rich in historical bockground. 
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Mid-Semester Review Test 


The April 15 issue of Scholastic is 
publi in two sections, Section 1 con- 
sisting of the editions, and Sec- 
tion 2 of the -Semester Review Test 

inted as a four-page folder inserted 
my In bulk orders, the same number 
of tests as magazines will be included 
in the package, to be distributed to stu- 


dents. To avoid preliminary inspection 
of the questions, the package should be 


‘opened by the teacher. 


~ With each test two Answer Sheets 
are provided (back and front of the 
along the dotted lines. make ‘it 
ible for the test blanks to be used 

two different class groups (or more, 
if typewritten copies are made of the 
answer sheets). In such cases of dupli- 
cate or multiple use, the students should 
be instru to make no marks on the 
test blanks themselves. If, however, the 
blanks are used by only one student 
each, they may be permitted to mark the 
blanks by underlining the correct an- 
swers in multiple choice tests. 

As explained in the test instructions, 
this test consists of two equal parts — 
Part I: Social Studies and Current 
Events; and Part II: English and Gen- 
eral Studies. The former covers material 
contained in the Social Studies Section 
and The March of Events since Janu- 


ary 1, 1940. The latter covers material 
contained in the English Section and 
some features of the Guidance Section 
in the rear of the magazine. Students 
may take either or both of these parts 
of the test, according to their familiarity 
with the material. But teachers taking 
the Combined Edition may wish to have 
their students attempt the entire test. 

_ Each part consists of 50 questions, 
with pod correct answer counting one 
point. Students taking the entire test 
will thus obtain a score based on 100 


points by adding together their scores 


r the two ose taking either 
Part I or Part II only may multiply their 
scores by two in order to obtain a score 
based on 100 percentage points. 

For the teacher’s convenience, we 
have included the correct answers be- 
low. Students may then check the cor- 
rectness of their answer sheets while the 
teacher reads the answers to the class. 


This test is not intended as a contest, 
and no national or local prizes are of- 
fered for the best results. We do not, 
therefore, require that teachers submit 
results to the offices of Scholastic. How- 
ever, if any teacher wishes to do so, we 
shall be glad to have available the scores 
made by her classes for comparison with 
others and to assist in critical evaluation. 





Answers to Review Test 
Part I—Social Studies and Current Events 


IL. 
6. Tobey 
7. Yonai 
8. Cromwell 
9. Dies 
10. Borah 
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CAROLYN WELLS and COMPANY 


RE you always running into 
Wells? 

What with Sumner tearing 
around in Europe, and Orson cata- 
pulting the creations of H. G. into 
peace-loving homes, and Winifred 
pleasing with poetry and prose, and 
Carolyn laughing and making others 
laugh, it behooves a body to learn his 
way among the Wells and Welles. 
They are all personalities worth 
knowing; but if you are in merry 
mood and wish to be more so, culti- 
vate Carolyn. Very soon — and for a 
long time — you will be thinking 
with Reginald (Bathurst) Birch— 

“Oh, Carolyn! we owe to thee 

So many laughs — it’s plain to see 

That of the many history tells — 

Thou art the greatest of the Wells!” 

It is not difficult to get acquainted 
with a person who has written one 
hundred and seventy books, though 
one reader was overwhelmed and 
queried: 


“As all the signs would indicate 


Is Carolyn Wells a syndicate?” 
The problem is deciding which book 


to read first. 


Happy Decision 

Why not The Rest of My Life, pub- 
lished by Lippincott in 1937? She 
says that it is not her autobiography. 
Neither the solicitations of her friends 
nor the threats of her doctor who 
promised her only two more years to 
live could induce her to write her 
Life; and when another heart spe- 
cialist assured her that she would 
live to be ninety, she congratulated 
herself on her strong will and took 
stock in this manner: “I’ve done a lot 
of living, and I want to do some more. 
And I don’t want to be hampered by 
having to do things I don’t want to 
do. I want to be happy the rest of 
my life... The rest of my lifel My 
inspiration had come. That was it. I 
would write not My Life, but The 
Rest of My Life.” 

What a happy decision! It enables 
her to settle comfortably behind her 
steering wheel, as it were, and drive 
ahead fast or not fast according to 
what she sees in front or on either 
side or in memory’s little mirror so 
tilted as to reflect as much as she 
needs to see of the very pleasant 


By Mary L. Griggs 


Phillips High School, Birmingham, Alabama 


country already traversed. And all 
the while she chats so good-natured- 
ly about so many things and so many 
agreeable people that it is a tossup 
whether she or her passengers are 
having more fun. 

She introduces her friends, many 


Caricature of Carolyn Wells by Oliver 
Herford, humorist in his own right, with 
whom Miss Wells sometimes collaborated. 


of them celebrities, naturally enough 
for us to feel that we are really en- 
larging our own acquaintance. Think 
of her meeting all in one afternoon, 
Frances Hodgson Burnett, Kate 
Douglas Wiggin, Mary E. Wilkins 
Freeman, and Ruth McEnery Stuart! 
Her candid camera close-ups (meta- 
phoricaily speaking) of Rudyard 
Kipling, Miss Lavinia Dickinson, and 
Theodore Roosevelt are perfect ex- 
actly es she gives them. The facsim- 
ile reproductions (literally speaking ) 
of autographs, sketches and what not 
in her At the Sign of the Mermaid 
and excerpts from her fan mail hint 
of the breadth and charm of her per- 
sonal contacts. 

Don’t miss her remarks on “Mul- 
berry Leaves.” Under that caption 
she recounts experiences that showed 
her that though “patience and per- 
severance turn the mulberry leaf into 
satin” for the silkworm, her ends 


could be gained only through Impa- 
tience and Perseverance. She there- 
fore cultivated her natural impa- 
tience and promptness, even to the 
extent of urging measles to develop 
as soon as possible. Perseverance was 
also in her nature, but she would not 
indulge it in unprofitable matters, 
that is unprofitable for her, such as 
writing plays and learning to ride a 
bicycle. 

Carolyn Wells is as original as she 
is witty; and whether she is refrain- 
ing from “waving all the branches of 
her family tree” or planning how she 
will get an all-night light the next 
time she travels on the Nile, or trying 
to gain possession of a necktie that 
Walt Whitman wore, or making im- 
portant decisions in her own library, 
you can count on her being entertain- 
ing. Though her book space is lim- 
ited, “there must be room to pick a 
volume out delicately and not yank 
it down by the scruff of its neck be- 
cause of snuggling neighbors.” They 
evidently work for their board, how- 
ever, for she adds: “I view askance 
a book that remains undisturbed for 
a year. Oughtn’t it to have a ticket of 
leave? I think I may safely say no 
book in my library remains unopened 
a year at a time, except my own 
works and Tennyson’s.” 


Candor, Vanity, Charm 

Such candor and a sense of sports- 
manship are part of her charm. 
When a companion’s remarks be- 
come cleverer than her own, she 
frankly stops reporting the conversa- 
tion. But if a joke is on her, it’s still ,. 
funny and she tells it. Because look- 
ing up things is a “most ravenous 
time-snatcher,” she resolves to look 
up nothing for the rest of her life, but 
promptly confesses that she will look 
up all manner of things for her 
friends because the amazement they 
express as to her smartness delights 
her vanity. For another slant on her 
so-called vanity, read the graphie de- 
scription of her appearance as she 
stood before Theodore Dreiser, then 
editor of the Delineator. 

From The Rest of My Life some 
may wish to jump to detective stories, 
featuring Fleming Stone; the major- 
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ity, however, will turn and return 
with keen delight to her humorous 
verse. 
“A Tutor who tooted the flute 
Tiied to teach two young tooters to 
toot; 
Said the two of the Tutor, 
“Ts it harder to toot, or 
To tutor two tooters to toot?” 


If there is a better American limerick 
than that, it’s another one by Caro- 
lyn Wells. There are plenty of them. 
Take your choice. She is quite as suc- 
cessful with other forms. Her wit is 
quick; her sense of rhythm faultless; 
and though nothing gets by her, she 
is always genial and good-natured. 
“You parodied me! That's what 
you did,” wrote Edgar Lee Masters 
in her presentation copy of The 
Spoon River Anthology. His evidence 
is her “Styx River Anthology,” in 
which Little Eva, Ophelia, Ben Bolt, 
and others speak for themselves. 
Such epitaphs! Hear Casabianca’s: 
“I played to the Grand Stand! 
Sure I did. 
And I made os 
Ain't I in McGuffey’s Third Reader? 
Don’t they speak pieces about me Fri- 
day afternoons? 
Don’t everybody know the first two 
lines of my story,— 
And no more 
Say, I was there with the goods, 
Wasn't I? 
And it paid.* 
But I wish Movin’ Pitchers had been 
invented then!” 


Her “Re-Echo Club” does as well 
by the Purple Cow, that popular bo- 
vine who, without being noticeably 
= or peace-loving, has as 
arge a following as the Friendly 
Cow or Ferdinand. 

Having studied it “widely and 
deeply and whole-heartedly,” Caro- 
lyn Wells ought to be, as she admit- 
ted to Theodore Roosevelt, an expert 
in the matter of humorous literature. 
She certainly seems to have been the 
first to draw the distinction between 
nonsense and humor; and she makes 
it pleasantly clear by using quota- 
tions from Gelett Burgess and Oliver 
Herford, nonsensologist and humor- 
ist respectively, the two friends 
whom she evidently corisiders her 
best tutors — and she “toots” her 
tutors. 

It was a correspondence course 
(for so we may call the letters to and 
from “Princess Perilla”) that she took 
from Burgess, editor of The Lark in 


he never accepted her work; but she 
says that he taught her ame deal 
about nonsense, that “ticklish me- 
dium” which he calls “the fourth di- 
mension of literature.” He says that 
“it takes a clear head to walk that 
narrow steep pathway along the wall 
of Pomposity without falling into the 
abyss of Silliness.” But who would 
question the qualifications of the per- 
petrator of “Ferocious Fancies and 
Inconsequential Vagaries Than 
Which Nothing Could Be More So. 
All Carefully Expurgated of Reason, 
Purpose and Verisimilitude”? His au- 
tobiographical chapter in Masson's 
Our American Humorists (Dodd, 
Mead) reveals an astonishingly var- 
ied career. Cartoons, novels, essays, 
plays, Goops, Bromides, Sulphites, 
etc., he has taken in his stride, but 
fears that in the popular mind he is 
doomed to milk the Purple Cow to 
the end of his days. 


Humorist Herford 

Oliver Herford, with whom Caro- 
lyn Wells sometimes collaborated, 
she calls a humorist, his work, both 
literary and pictorial, having a 
charming whimsical duality. Look 
twice at the characteristic monogram 
at the head of this article. Read and 
re-read “The Critic,” from Excuse It 
Please (Lippincott) which, by the 
by, it seems almost unfair to sepa- 
rate from the water color made to 
accompany it: 


The night Professor Lion played 
At the Meowlian Hall, 

The cats bought up the house and made 
A joyful caterwaul. 


Only one thing occurred to cast 
A damper on the show. 

How Critic Mouse the Doorman passed 
Nobody seems to know. 


Next day he wrote, “Herr Lion’s style 
Is amateurish, trite; 

He murders Liszt, his Chopin’s vile, 
His Bach’s worse than his bite.” 

The Mouse world squeaked with shrill 

delight, 

The Critic basked in glory, 

Until the Cats . . . But that is quite, 
Oh, quite another story. 


Though others could never decide 
whether Herford drew or wrote bet- 
ter, he himself was so modest and 
critical of his work that he considered 
his eraser more important than pen 
or pencil. Carolyn Wells says that his 
charm “lies in the fact that, instead 
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of the main-traveled roads 
of wit and humor, he strays into by. 
paths of whimsical fancy and fantas- 
tic imagination . . . His realm is 
Fancy, and his scope is the material 
universe. His success is due to his 
innate comprehension and mastery of 
the principle of reductio ad aburd. 
um.” A toast, “Stairs,” also found in 
Excuse It Please, illustrates her point, 


Here’s to the man who invented stairs 
And taught our feet to soar! 

He was the first who ever burst 
Into a second floor. 


The world would be downstairs today 
Had he not found the key; 

So let his name go down to fame, 
Whatever it may be. 


Herford ranks among the great 
lovers of kittens. See his “Kitten 
Wreath” and the “Kittoniere,” that 
served when times were hard and 
kittens scarce. The wistful little feline 
he helped with her arithmetic on 
Broadway, though very different 
from Don Marquis’s mehitabel, 
proves him another whose creations 
delight cat-lovers, as truly as the 
verses of Arthur Guiterman please 
dog-lovers. 

Now, there’s another humorist 
worth knowing! Guiterman is the 
most facile rhymer of them all. (Yes, 
he has squeezed out a rhyme for 
orange!) The Rhymed Review of his 
own career is amazingly clever. He 
sometimes takes time out to write in 
a lucid, helpful manner of the tricks 
of his trade; and, as his title, “The 
Poet Laureate of New York City,” is 
well deserved, this may be an espe- 
cially good time to follow him around 
a bit. 

Nearly all the humorists in fact, if 

iven a chance, prove themselves re- 
markably able guides in one direction 
or another; and so we may consider 
that it is as a mat wie — a guide 
to guides — that Carolyn Wells comes 
to us. Having enjoyed her wise and 
merry companionship in The Rest of 
My Life, we eagerly follow her lead 
through at least three of her popular 
compilations: An Outline of Humor, 
Being a True Chronicle From Pre- 
historic Ages to the Twentieth Cer 
tury (Putnam); The Book of Humor- 
ous Verse, containing the “most pop 
ular poems and verses of lighter veia 
from Chaucer to Dorothy Parker 
(Doubleday, Doran); and A Nor 
sense Anthology (Scribner). 
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NONSENSE and BEAUTY 


The Second Article on Choric Reading 
By Mary Graham Lund 


Bisbee, North Dakota, High School 


ready to divide your class into 

three groups for choric reading: 
‘light” or higher pitched voices, prob- 
ably all girls; “heavy” or low voices, 
probably all boys, and a middle 
group which may contain both boys 
and girls. 

In arranging this nonsense poem 
by John Keats, I shall use the words 
and abbreviations All, L. V., M. V., 
and H. V. to indicate whether. the 
lines should be spoken by all, by 
light voices, medium voices, or heavy 
voices. I shall also use the term solo 
to indicate that one voice should re- 
cite a line. 

In the following, pick the solo 
voices from the light group for the 
first stanza, medium for the second, 
and heavy for the third, a different 
voice each time the word solo is 


repeated. 


A Song About Myself 


By John Keats 


L.V.: There was a naughty boy, 
A naughty boy was he, 
He would not stop at home, 
He could not quiet be —— 
Solo: He took in his Knapsack 
A book full of vowels; 
Solo: And a shirt with some towels —— 
Solo: A slight cap for night cap — 
Solo: A hair brush, comb ditto, 
Solo: New stockings, for old ones 
Would split O! 
L.V.: This Knapsack, tight at’s back 
He riveted close 
L.V. and M. V.: And followed his nose 
To the North, 
H. V. alone: To the North, 
All: And followed his nose 
To the North. 


M. V.: There was a naughty boy 
And a naughty bey was he, 
For nothing would he do 
But scribble poetry — 
Solo: He took an inkstand in his hand, 
Solo: And a Pen, big as ten, in the other, 
Solo: And away in a Pother 
He ran to the mountains, 
Solo: And fountains, 
Solo: And ghostes (two syllables) 
Solo: And Postes (two syllables) 
Solo. And witches, 
Solo: And ditches, 
Solo: And wrote in his coat 
When the weather was cool —— 


P ready t by this time you are 





H. V. solo: Fear of gout - 
M. V. solo: And without 
When the weather was 
warm —— 
L. V. solo: Och the charm 
All M. V.: When we 
choose 
To follow one’s nose 
All L. V.: To the North, 
All H. V.: To the North 
All: To follow one’s nose 
To the North. 


H.V.: There was a naughty 


And “ naughty boy 
was he, 
He kept little fishes 
In washing tubs three 
Solo: In spite of the might 
Of the Maid, 
Solo: Nor afraid 
Of his Granny, good— 
Solo: He often would, 
Hurly burly, 
Get up early, 
Solo: And go by hook or 
crook 
To the brook, 
Solo: And bring home 
Miller’s thumb, 
Solo: Tittle bat, not over fat, 
M. V. solo: Minnows small 
As the stall of a glove, 
L. V. solo: Not above the size 
Of a nice little baby’s 
Little fingers —— 
All M. V.: O, he made, 
All H. V.: "Twas his trade, 
All L. V.: Of Fish a pretty Kettle 
All M. V.: A Kettle 
All H. V.: A Kettle 
All: Of Fish a pretty Kettle, 
A Kettle! 
(very brightly) 
All: There was a naughty boy, 
And a naughty boy was he, 
He ran away to Scotland 
The — for to see — 
H. V.: Then he found 
That the ground 
Was as hard, 
(accelerate) 
M. V.: That a yard 
Was as long, 
L.V.: That a song 
Was as merry, 
M. V.: That a cherry 
Was as red —— 
(retard slightly) 
H. V.: That lead 
Was as weighty, 


The Koralites broadcasting “The Story of All of Us” 
a program dramatizing the history of the world over 
NBC’s red network on Sundays at noon. The series is 
based on V. M. Hillyer’s A Child’s History of the 
World. (Appleton-Century Co.). From left to right, 
the broadcasters are: Mary Heckert, Dorothy Snyder, 
Louise McBride, Jack Welcher (director) Bill Craig, 
Kenneth Hayden, and Willard Stout. The program is 
under the general supervision of Blevins Davis. 
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L.V.: That fourscore 
Was as eighty, 
M. V.: That a door 
Was as wooden ; 
All: As in England — 
(slight pause) 
H. V.: So he stood in his shoes 
(retard to the end) 
L. V.: And he wondered, 
M. V.: He wondered, 
All: He stood in his shoes 

And he wondered. 

This is an excellent selection to 
parody. Follow the pattern (it is 
neither intricate nor difficult) to 
write about the exploits of one of 
your classmate, real or imagined, 
and let the class guess the identity 
of the person described. You do not 
have to have so long a poem, of 
course. 

Perhaps this is the only humorous 
verse Keats ever wrote. He was a 
very serious young man. Indeed, 
there is very little of his great poetry 
that can be used for choric speak- 
ing, because it is so personal, so inti- 
mate. But I have chosen a brief ex- 
tract from his long poem, Endymion, 
because, after reviewing the three 


Concluded on page 27) 














Te: triolet to a spring hat ya 
to set an appropriate pace for our 
page this ak. If you like this 
light verse, why not send me some of 
yours? 
Spring Hat 
A hat is such a little thing, 
A dotted veil, a perky bow, 
And yet, would you admit in spring 
A hat is just a little thing? 
It has more power than a kin 
To charm my heart, and yet, I know 
A hat is just a little thing, 
A dotted veil, a perky bow, 
Natalie Fitz-Patrick 
West High School 
Minneapolis, Minn. 
Wanda Orton, Teacher 


Old Aspen Tree 


Old aspen tree, what thoughts had you 

When an Indian maiden shyly met 

Her love in the light of the mellow moon 

While stars were caught in your leafy 
net? 


I wonder what you think today 
When modern lovers park their cars 
And listen to their radios, 
Unseeing either moon or stars. 
Natalie Fitz-Patrick 


Farmer's Daughter 

Her hair is like a chicken’s nest, 

Her eyes are rural streams, 

Upon a city street she stands 

And sells her country creams, 

And whether I remain to buy, 

Or whether go my way, 

That sly wench steals my city thoughts 

And beds them down in hay! 
Elizabeth Anne McFarland, 16 
Landon High School 
South Jacksonville, Florida 
Grace C. Hoag, Teacher 


A Fair Warning 


To this great and undoubted conclusion 
I've come as to why I am if; — 

It’s due to the awful confusion 

Of the compounds that mix in me still, 


There are elements O and H, 

Which form water, you know, H,O 
To mix with the N, and I, 

That up through my nostrils did go. 


Edited by Charlotte Van de Water 










And then to these gases and mixtures 
Add all you can find in my book, 
Then listen to all of the lectures 

And calculate all that I took. 


But don’t at that, patient reader, 

There are acids and bases galore; 

Such names and such spelling, Ill 
wager, 

You never have heard of before. 


They soaked in my hands and my 
fingers 

And mixed with the gases then there; 

A trace on the skin hardly lingers 

To make the instructor aware 


Of the tragedy slowly unfolding 
In the arena that’s labeled plain lab, 
For slowly and surely they're joining 
To ruin my health with their stab. 
Santina Parmi, 16 
Kersey (Pa.) High School 
Miss. Silfies, Teac 


Snowflakes 
When’er a snowflake leaves the sky, 
It turns and turns to say “Goodbye, 
Gooul-bye, dear cloud, so cool and gray,” 
Then lightly travels on its way. 


And when a snowHake finds a tree, 
“Good-day,” it says, “Good-day to theel 
Thou art so bare and lonely, dear, 

T'll rest, and call my comrades here.” 


But when a snowflake brave and meek 
Lights on a rosy maiden’s cheek, 
It starts! “How warm and soft the day! 
’Tis summer!” And it melts away. 
Helen R. Taft 
East Haven (Conn.) High School 
Louise Scott, Teacher 


Balloon Man 
Clustering rainbow-grapes 
On a tight tether! 
Beautiful bubble shapes 
Dancing together! 


Oh, if you’d ask me 

What life would be sweet, 
I'd be a balloon man 

In Dorchester Street. 


Pink ones on stormy days, 
Blue ones on bright; 

Green ones in wintertime, 
Golden at night, 


writing, the best of which will be pub. 
lished in the Round Table. Comment 
and discussion of writing problems wil] 
be given here. Students may also receive 
criticism on request by sending a stamp. 
ed return envelope. Contributions may 
be in any literary form, but preference 
is given to essays and sketches not ex. 


Round Table Editor, Scholastic, 250 East 
43rd Street, New York City. 


All the wee children 
Would cry in my train, 
“Mr. Balloon Man 
Come quickly again!” 








Helen R. Toft 
Cinderella 
She bloomed in the night, the chery 


tree, 
From mother moon all silently 
She took the robe of gaiety; 
And by her sudden laughter led, 
The handsome breezes from their bed 
Came to turn the pretty head 
Of cherry tree, with flattery. 
Now bearing red in our back yard, 
Poor cherry tree is working hard. 
Robert D. Hullihan, 17 
Sacred Heart School, 
Boone, Ia. ~ 
Sister Mary Miriam Therese, 
B. V. M., Teacher 


Jitterbug 
She thought that love would come 
On a dashing charger bold. 
But love came in a Ford coupé 
Whose paint was scratched and old; 


She dreamed of handsome love, 
A gay romantic pose, 

But love had bright red hair, 
And freckles on his nose; 


She wanted love aloof, 
With dignity and poise, 
But love was just a jitterbug 
Who made a lot of noise. 
Marilyn Herman, 16 
Girls Commercial High School 
New York City 
Dorothea Green, Teacher 





WATCH FOR 
Scholastic’s Annual 
Student Achievement Issue 
Announcing winners in the 16th an- 


nual Scholastic Awards and contain- 
ing prize-winning prose and verse 


COMING MAY 6, 1940 


——— 
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BOOKS 


AReading Menu for the Week 


LET THE HURRICANE ROAR. By Rose 

Wilder Lane. 

I don’t know how you feel about 
covered-wagon stories, but if you had 
read as many of them as I have, for 
young and old, you'd feel as I do, quite 
willing to get on with what we have 
without insisting en any more new ones. 
I am frankly tired of yarns in which a 
family gets into a Conestoga wagon 
and goes somewhere: I'd like more at- 
tention to what they do when they ar- 
rive. This is one reason why I liked 
Let the Hurricane Roar, from the day 
it reached me before breakfast and I 
let the coffee grow stone-cold while I 
read it all through, for it’s not long. 

In the ’seventies Caroline and Charles 
were married and went to housekeeping 
in a dugout in Dakota. He was nine- 
teen and she was sixteen. Their first 
crop was well on its way when the sky 
was darkened with a storm of grass- 
hoppers. Day after day that kept up, 
and when it was _ all vegetation 
had gone too. Wolves went howling 
and prowling at night nearby. Caroline 
had more to meet than this. Any family 
with a pioneer past knows what she had 
to face and fight through. But what 
makes this story take hold of you so, 
besides the youth of these two, is their 
indomitable courage. They are stricken 
down—they struggle up. They lose 
everything—they pick themselves up 
and go on. Let the hurricane rear, they 
seem to say; the spirit of youth, the 
spirit of man, is stronger. 


LOST HORIZON. By James Hilton. 

No doubt you saw the moving pic- 
ture, and if so you have read the novel. 
But if it never came your way, try the 
nevel now. It is a good example of the 
tight sort of “escape literature.” This 
means, of course, ks you read in 
order to be taken away from where you 
are, perhaps into a happier, but at any 
rate into a different, state of things. 
Some of us escape to desert islands, 
some to the Middle Ages, some to Scot- 
land Yard, some to pirate adventure, 
some to an easy life, more spacious in 
time and money than their own. In 
each case a book takes you out of your- 
self, and that is good for the time. 
What makes such a book good for any 
time is the effect it has on you after 
it brings you back. Do you return tired 
and discontented? Or have you brought 
back with you fresh life and strength 
s0 you go on all the better for the brief 
vacation? 

Lost Horizon takes you into the tow- 


ering heights of the mountains ef Ti 
and the peace ef a lamasery where a 
fantastic plot unfolds. But the people 
are as real as you are, and you find 
pap in the story. It is a book for 
an adventure fan; it is also an example 
ef good English. Don’t hold that against 
it: ’'m not asking you to parse it, but 
to be thankful that when a man has as 
geod a story to tell he has enough lit- 
erary skill to slip it so gently into your 
mind and memory. 


MAY LAMBERTON BECKER 





Test Your Vocabulary 
By Greita Baker 


You need a sense of humor to appre- 
ciate some words! Here is a list to tickle 
your funny bone. Find the right word 
for each blank; then check with the 
key on page 28. 
eureka 
hokus-pocus 
jargon 
bonanza 
panacea 


zodiac 


. ramshackle 8. 
. zigzag 9. 
. flotsam 10. 
. jetsam 11. 
. juggernaut 12. 
. gadget 13. 
. askew 14, filibuster 


. “My plan is not a ... .,” the senator 
admitted, “but it will correct some 
of the existing evils.” 

. We found shelter in a .... build- 
ing that had once been a hunting 
lodge. 


. “....!” cried young Tom. “The ex- 
periment is successfull!” 

. The cargo of grapefruit was cast 
naan as .... when the ship was 
disabled. 

. A half-starved sailor was found float- 
ing on a raft with the .... of the 
sea. 

. “I accuse this man,” cried the 
speaker, “of trying to .... a vital 
piece of legislation into oblivion!” 

g. The truck careened ina .... line to 
avoid colliding with the trailer. 

h. The visitors found me working in 
the garden with my hands grimy 
and my hair ..... 

i. Under what sign of the .... 
you born? 

j. This law, intended for relief, has 
roved a .... to crush the weak and 
elpless. 

. A simple .... like the zipper can 

revolutionize an industry. 

. “This bill is merely .... to deceive 
the voters!” the governor angrily de- 
clared. 

. The .... of the sea is a language 
full of color and vitality. 

. In 1896 a Canadian prospector dis- 
covered the .... of the Klondike in 
a panful of mud and gravel. 


were 








DO YOU REMEMBER? 
An English Quiz 


1, The Shakespearean sonnet con- 
sists of (a) an octave followed by a ses- 
tet, (b) a sestet followed by an octave, 
(c) three quatrains followed by a 
couplet, (d) two quatrains followed by 
three couplets. 

2. In the quotation from The Mer- 
chant of Venice Lorenzo says that the 
moon is shining. There is another defi- 
nite indication farther on that the moon 
was shining. Is it in the passage about 
(a) Thisbe, (b) Dido, or (c) Medea? 

8. In the interlude from A Midsum- 
mer Night's Dream Theseus speaks of 
“the iron tongue of midnight.” Does he 
mean (a) a curfew law, (b) a bell, or 
(c) a watchman’s lance? 

4, In an outline of American accents 
according to regions, three of the fol- 
lowing would be main topics. Which 
two would be subtopics? (a) North 
Carolinian, (b) Middle Western, (c) 
New England, (d) Chicagoan, (e) 
Southern. 

5. Which of the following types of 
books has Carolyn Wells written? (a) 
light verse, (b) scientific romances, (c) 
adaptations of Shakespeare, (d) detec- 
tive stories, (e) autobiography. 

6. In “Two Guys and a Girl” Ronnie 
did not want Eric Reynolds to stay at 
her house because she (a) didn’t like 
boys, (b) was afraid he would interfere 
with her dates with Dick, (c) liked per- 
fect peace and quiet, (d) thought any 
boy who was on a diet must be a molly- 
coddle. 





RADIO PLAYS 

Arch Oboler, who has written hundreds 
of radio plays, gives some tips on “Writing 
for Radio” in the April 6 issue of Radio 
Guide. Among other things he says: “Above 
all, radio plays must consist of entertain- 
ment jammed not with hocus-pocus but 
with ideas. The idea is the big factor in 
a successful radio drama, the writing sec- 
ondary . . . One thing the hopeful radio 
playwright should throw away with yes- 
terday’s bustles is the idea that the radio 
audience has a mental age of small boys 
tying cans onto dogs’ tails . . . There are 
vital things to be said at present, and the 
radio writer should say them.” 


HOW TO WRITE 

John Weld, who has just published a 
200,000 word novel of American wagon 
trails under the title, Don’t You Cry For 
Me (Scribners), recently told a newspaper 
man that “The only way to become:a writer 
is to write, and not to talk about it.” Mr. 
Weld has made this singular discovery 
after a career as cowboy, salesman for 
shoes, candy, soap, ad man, dishwasher, 
vaudeville actor, ship’s bellboy, reporter, 
scenario writer, publicity man. His present 
job is secretary and companion to Walter 

uston, the actor. 











Nonsense and Beauty 
(Concluded from page 25) 


lively poems now in your repertoire, 
you may enjoy sitting quietly and 
reading this poem.in unison It is not 
a program piece, but it will be a 
ood exercise in reading in unison 
use of the expression marks. 
Notice that the punctuation marks 
do not always come at the ends of the 
lines. Watch that you carry over the 
ah. without a break. If you read 
it well, you will find that these inter- 
ruptions of the rhythm really add to 
the beauty of the poetry. 


From Endymion 


By John Keats 

A thing of beauty is a joy forever: 

Its loveliness increases; it will never 

Pass into nothingness; but still will keep 

A bower quiet for us, and a 

Full of sweet dreams, and health, and 
quiet breathing. 

Such the sun, the moon, 

Trees old and young, sprouting a 
shady boon 

For simple sheep; and such are daffodils 

With the green world they live in; and 
clear rills 

That for themselves a cooling covert 
make 

*Gainst the hot season; the mid-forest 
brake, 

Rich with a sprinkling of fair musk-rose 
blooms; 

And such too is the grandeur of the 
dooms 

We have imagined for the mighty dead; 

All lovely tales that we have heard or 
read: 

An endless fountain of immortal drink, 

Pouring unto us from the heaven’s brink. 


Keats has enumerated some of the 
beautiful memories that were his: 
trees and daffodils, a cooling brook- 
let, stories he had read of great men. 
These may not be your memories. 
What are the beautiful things that 
you remember, of which you dream? 
Can you write about them, simpl 
and completely and definitely? If you 
can, you are working with the ve 
stuff of poetry. An ce probably 
can, if you will take the trouble. 

Why take the trouble? Well, just 
to make of yourself a person who can 
do a little more than enjoy a good 
meal, a good game, or a good movie. 
There are enough of such colorless 
personalities. Try, as an exercise to 
enlarge your personality, writing 
about some of the beautiful things 
you remember. You don’t have to 


use rhyme, but make it sound as well 
as you can. Even good prose has 
rhythm. You may be ised at the 
result. Like the old farmer who dis- 
covered that he had been talking 
prose all his life, you may surprise 
in yourself some poetic tendency. 
And it’s nothing to be ashamed of, 
boys! Most of the world’s poetry was 
written by quite sturdy men. 


Literary Leads 


DISTINGUISHED SERVICE 

In a ue to Clifton Fadi- 
man Po his bese vps on the Infor- 
mation, Please radio program recently, 
Hi Seidel Canby said: “Teachers . . . 
whe hae had difficulty in persuading stu- 
dents to read Shakespeare, Byron, Keats, 
Emerson, Thoreau or Whitman have dis- 
covered that the literary giants are over- 
night favorites.” Mr. Canby presented the 
distinguished service to great 





-award for “di 
literature” in the name of the Saturday 
Review of Literature. 


RP. M. 

Something entirely new in new 
will be P. M, a sme, cent daily canener 
in New York about June 1. Most ing 
innovations will be that P. M. will not 
carry advertising, will not run editorials. 
According to announced plans the paper 
will be small in size — 10% inches by 12% 
inches, with four columns to each of its 
$2 pages. At least half of the space will be 
given over to photographs and drawings. 
Ralph McAllister Ingersoll, former pu 
lisher of Time, will be the publisher of this 
new daily. 


SPEECH! SPEECH! 

For an excellent spread of pictures on 
the oping ot the mouth for proper pro- 
nunciation up the March 11 issue of 
Life. There, under the. heading “Speech,” 
you'll find a demonstration of the funda- 
mentals the students at Northwestern Uni- 
versity’s School of Speech are taught when 
it comes to what's considered good Amer- 


ican speech. 


Key to “fest Your Vocabulary” 


a-12 h-7 
b-l i-13 
c-8 j-5 
d-4 Le 
e-3 1-9 
£-14 - m-10 
g-2 n-ll 


Key to “Do You Remember?” 


iy (c) 4. (a), (d) 
2. (a) 5. (a), (d), (e) 
8. (b) 6. (d) 
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Poetry Corner 
(Concluded from page 20) 


So great an object: can this cockpit hold 

The vasty fields of France? or may we 
cram 

Within this wooden @ the very casques 

That did affright the air at Agincourt? 

O, pardon! since a crooked figure may 

Attest in little place a million; 

And let us, ciphers to this great ao. 
compt, 

On your imaginary forces work. 

Suppose within the girdle of these walls 

Are now confin’d two mighty mon- 
archies, 

Whose high-uprearéd and abutting 
fronts 


The perilous, narrow ocean parts as- 
under, 

Piece out our imperfections with your 
thoughts; 

Into a thousand parts divide one man, 

And make imaginary puissance: 

Think, when we talk of horses, that you 
see them 

Printing their proud hoofs 7’ the receiy- 
ing earth; 

For ‘tis your thoughts that now must 
deck our kings, 

Carry them here and there, jumping 
o'er times, 

Turning the accomplishment of many 
years 

Into an hour-glass: for the which supply, 

Admit me, Chorus, to this history; 

Who prologue-like your humble pa- 
tience pray, 

Gently to hear, kindly to judge, our 
play. 


Sonnet XXIX 

When, in disgrace with fortune and 
men’s eyes, 

I all alone beweep my outcast state 

And trouble deaf heaven with my boot- 
less cries, 

And look upon myself and curse my 
fate, 

Wishing me like to one more rich in 
hope, 

Featured like him, like him with friends 
possess’d, 

Desiring this man’s art and that man’s 
scope, 

With what I most enjoy contented least; 

Yet in these thoughts myself almost de- 


spising, 
Haply I think on thee, and then my 
state, 
Like to the lark at break of day arising 
From sullen earth, sings hymns # 
heaven's gate; 
For thy sweet love remember’d such 
wealth brings 
That then I scorn to change my state 
with kings. 
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ONNIE FERGUSON was 
R home from high school. She 

dumped down her books and 
replied to her mother’s greeting. Her 
mother returned to the letter she was 
reading and Ronnie stood in the 
middle of the room for a moment, 
looking blank. Then she 
sauntered over to the mir- 
ror above the mantel and 


7) Vee eee 
=e 





READING FOR ENJOYMENT 





mildly. “If you were only as conven- 
tional about some things as you are 
about other things—oh, well!” She 
concluded briskly, “I've got to get a 
telegram off to Bridgeport — right 
away.” 

Ronnie started to speak again but 


cheerfully. “He'll be a dope ail right. 
Catch little old yours truly going 
and living in a house with a girl in it!” 
“And imagine a calorie counter!” 
Ronnie sighed despairingly. “Oh, 

he’s going to be awful!” 
‘He turned his head a little, eyeing 
her with sudden suspicion. 
“Youre hoping he won't 

be!” 





“Why, no!” cried Ronnie 





stared, in a completely de- 
tached way, at her own 
face. Her mother’s chéer- 
ful comment took her whol- 
ly by surprise. % 

“Ronnie!” Marcia Fer- 
guson said, “What do you 
suppose, dear? Eric Rey- 
nolds is coming to live with 
us. 

Ronnie turned from the 
mirror slowly, doubting the 
evidence of her own ears. 

“Who's Eric Reynolds?” 

“Why, you remember, 
Ronnie . . . Eric’s mother 
was one of my dearest 
friends — back in Bridge- 
port. Well, it seems the boy 
is entering college here— 
but he’s on a diet and his 
mother is naturally afraid 
he'd forget all about it if 
he went to live in a fra- 
ternity house or some such 
place. So she’s asking me to take 
him in with us for this first semester 
and—” 

“A college man—!” Ronnie broke 
in, incredulously. “A college man— 
and living right in the same house 
with meP” 

Her mother looked at her for a 
moment. Then she put her head 
back against the chair and regarded 
the ceiling. She was smiling faintly. 

Ronnie distrusted that smile. It 
meant a superior attitude. But she 
fought on desperately. 

“Why, I should think you could 
see for yourself!” she cried, “I should 
think you couldn’t fail to realize for 
one minute that a setup like this 
would—well, take just one plain and 
simple fact alone: Where would you 
put this poor sap, I'd like to know?” 

“Well, really, Ronnie—we couldn't 
put him out in the garage, could we? 
We'd put him in the guest room, of 
course!” 

Ronnie stared at her. 

“Right across the hall from me!” 

“Really, dear,” her mother said 





Two Guys and a Girl 


By Josephine Bentham 


decided against it. She knew when 
it was hopeless. 

There was the unmistakable sourid 
of Dick Hendricks’ car being rasped 
to the curb. Ronnie walked slowly 
down the porch steps. 

“Hi!” he said. “Climb in and we'll 
go places, my good woman . . . I've 
been having this parley with old 
Walrus-Whiskers on account of me 
and old Slim clowning around in the 
lab. We broke half a dozen more of 
those test tubes, you'll be proud and 
hanpy to learn . . . Hey! What's the 
matter? What's this gloom?” 

Ronnie, still profoundly thought- 
ful, had taken her place beside him. 

“Gloom,” she said, “is right.” 

Then she told him. Dick’s com- 
prehension made up, in large meas- 
ure, for her mother’s obtuseness. 

“You take a situation like that,” 
he said, frowning, “it’s going to be 
darned embarrassing.” 

“Yes — and he’s going to be the 
world’s most complete dope, what's 
more!” 


“That’s right,” said Dick, more 


indignantly. “Why would 
I care? What's it in my 
life, for goodness’ sake, if 
he’s awful or not awful?” 

“Well, it better not be!” 

“Well, it isn’t.” 

“Well, maybe you better 
tell this guy. If he tries 
anything, he'll get his ears 
pinned back.” 

Ronnie smiled. It was a 
purely feminine smile. 

“Oh, I don’t suppose he'll 
try anything.” 

“He better not.” 

Dick drove faster. He 
drew up before Milbank’s 
drugstore with a flourish. 

“He better not!” he said 
again, with even more em- 
phasis. 

And Ronnie smiled 
again, even more provok- 
ingly. 

“I don’t see what youre so mad 
about. He hasn't even got here. I’ve 
never even seen him!” 

Dick banged the door of his side 
of the car and came around to open 
the door of her side. That was some- 
thing they had been doing lately. 
She stepped gracefully down from 
the battered running board, and he 
put his hand under her elbow to 
assist her to the curb. 

“Well, anyhow,” she said, “he'll 
be awful.” 

“Look—do we have to keep talking 
about this guy?” 

“Oh, no,” said Ronnie. “Not if it 
bores you. Far be it from me!” 

And with this final word she 
sauntered to the soda fountain with 
Dick swaggering behind her. Simul- 
taneously they perched on adjacent 
stools and reached for straws... 

Eric Reynolds arrived in town on 
the following Saturday. Ronnie had 
recoiled in horror from the sugges- 
tion that she go down to the station 
to meet him. Ronnie’s mother had 
gone to the station alone. 





Note: In Social Studies Edition pages 17-28 (Engiish Section) are omitted. 

















Ronnie put on her new flannel dress 
with the ivory buttons. Then, with a 
magazine, she settled down in the chair 
from which she meant to arise with a 
slightly absent-minded air when her 
mother arrived with their guest. But 
this didn’t work out as she had planned, 
because her mother drove in suddenly 
—and both her mother and Eric Rey- 
nelds could see Ronnie peering through 
the window, her nose all but flattened 
against the pane... 

Eric wasn’t any dope. That was the 
thing that hit Ronnie right away. He 
was the lean, tall and anyone 
would have known he was a college 
man. He wore a good-looking tweed 
suit with a fine brown woolen sweater 
under it that cut across the slight arch 
of a golden-brown tie. His fair hair 
was parted in the middle and slicked 
back against either side of his head. He 
had the terribly well-scrubbed look that 
Dick Hendricks achieved only on special 
occasions. His blue eyes, perhaps, were 
a trifle too small and his nose was a 
trifle too large, but these minor flaws 
in no way detracted frem the general 
effect—which was smooth. 

Ronnie’s mother introduced them in 
a a casual fashion. 

‘And now, Eric, I’m going to leave 
you in Ronnie’s hands,” she said. “She’s 
been counting the minutes, you know, 
till you got here!” 

Ronnie’s cheeks flamed. Her mother 
could say the most ghastly things . . . 

“Oh, sure,” she said, very sarcastical- 
ly. “I even bought a stop watch. I 
wanted to —_ the seconds.” 

He gave her a quick little grin. 

“T tet they dual” ih 

“Well, I bore up,” said Ronnie. 

Her mother smiled uncertainly. 

“Tll have to see about dinner,” she 
said. “Eric—I’m going to be very stern 
with you about that diet!” 

“Oh, that’s all right, Mrs. Ferguson,” 
he said easily. “It doesn’t bother me. 
But, then, I’ve played so much ‘football 
in my time—I’m used to training.” 

Ronnie looked at him with a gleam 
of a If anybody had to be on a 
diet this was the attitude to take. He 
was perfectly smooth .. . 

And when Ronnie’s mother left the 
room he brought out the line. 

“Well,” he said, “I hope you don’t 
mind a complete stranger barging into 
your life like this!” 

“Not at all,” Ronnie said stiffly. 

He lowered his voice then—made it 
sound significant. 

“T’ve had my fingers crossed for about 
fifteen hundred miles. Hoping you'd 
look—the way you look.” 

Ronnie caught her breath. This was 
pretty subtle. But Ronnie herself had 
never been lacking in subtlety. And she 
had her own line. 


JOSEPHINE BENTHAM 
Josephine Bentham’s first composi- 

tion was a noble couplet written at the 
age of six which ran: 

The cow is feeding in the 

pasture mild— 

He is as gentle as a child. 
“After that,” she writes, “of course 
nothing could stop me. Naturally, as 
the years rolled on, I became more in- 
tense. At thirteen, I rolled up the sleeves 
of my middy blouse, scratched my un- 
powdered nose, and wrote moodily of 
the ‘Eup of Life, se Deep and Weird.’ 
Then, after a long period of compara- 
tive sanity, I found myself in newspaper 
work. This period was brief, but en- 
livening. Since that time I have had 
several novels published and a number 
of short stories. Free-lancing, I wan- 
dered from British Columbia to the 
south of France—only to come home, 
like everybody else, with the depression. 
There seems to be a little inconsistency 
about my place of residence, for I love 
San Francisco with my whole heart, and 
for no reason on earth, I continue to 
live in New York.” 





“Maybe I believe that,” she said. 
“Maybe I don’t...” 

After dinner Ronnie’s father was read- 
ing his newspaper in the living room 
while Eric was telling Ronnie about a 
lot of interesting experiences he’d had 
back in his Bridgeport days. It was 
nerve-racking ‘to Ronnie, because she 
knew very well that her father was in 
one of his listening-in moods. It was 
nerve-racking, too, to know that Dick 
would be over any minute. Dick was 
expecting to meet a dope, and Eric 
wasn’t expecting to meet anybody at 
all. And both of them were in for a 
big surprise. 

Then the bell rang and she went to 
the door. 

“Hiyah, keed!” Dick said. 

And he thrust into her hands the 
largest box she’d ever had of Milbank’s 
Week-end Special. Dick himself had 
never been so attractive. He had on 
his new suit—a white shirt and a blue 
tie—and his dark hair was smooth, still 
wet from the brush. When she thanked 
him for the candy he flashed that smile 
that always made her feel helpless. 

“Oh, it's just some of Milbank’s old 
junk,” he said. “Prob'ly stale.” 

They came into the room and Dick 
ee Ronnie’s father politely. Then 

e looked at Eric with an absolute dead 
pan. Eric rose and Ronnie murmured 
their names. They kept on looking at 
each other in that dead-pan way even 
as they shook hands with seeming 
heartiness. 

“How are you?” Eric said. 

“Glad to know you!” said Dick. 

* Then they sat down with Ronnie be- 
tween them and nobody could think of 
anything to say for a second or two... 
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Ronnie observed that her father had 
abruptly shifted his newspaper. Then 
Sur n a strangled and ten be- 
hind the paper and suddenly he mut- 
tered some excuse or other and went 
hastily out of the room. Something, 
Ronnie gathered, had struck him as 
funny. 

Dick and Eric, in the meantime, had 
been measuring each other coldly. But 
Eric was the one who led off. 

“You going to State?” he asked con- 
descendingly. 

“No,” Dick said. 

Eric continued to look at him with a 
curious expression. Dick reddened. 
“I'm going to Melville High,” he said. 
“If you care to know.” 

“Oh. Not through yet.” 

“Sure I am,” Dick said. Only they 
keep me there to look after the furnace.” 

Eric looked very bored. 

“Pardon me while I laugh,” he said. 

“Oh, think nothing of it,” said Dick. 
“Pardon me while I sneeze.” 

They smiled at each other unpleasant- 
ly. Neither of them had looked once in 
Ronnie’s direction. 

“I think you're both being absolutely 
terrible!” ie said. 

And she turned with an admiring 
smile, from one to the other. 

“Well,” Eric said abruptly, “I was go- 
ing to take you to a movie, Ronnie. 
But never let it be said that I'd inter- 
fere with another man’s date—” 

“Oh, dear!” said Ronnie happily. “Oh, 
dear, isn’t this absolutely too awful? 
But I tell you what I can do. I can 
phone Ginger Matthews—” 

“No, thanks!” Eric said hurriedly, 
shaking his head. “But a blind date’s 
out. Absolutely.” 

“That's a point,” Dick agreed. “Gin- 
ger's a pretty swell girl. I guess she'd 
be pretty particular.” 

Eric smiled wearily. “Speaking of 
girls—” he said. “I’ve got letters I 
promised to write . . . See you later, 
Ronnie?” 

“Absolutely,” Ronnie said. 

“Why “absolutely?” Dick demanded 
irritably, as they drove down the street. 

“Why, because I absolutely will see 
him, won’t I? When he’s staying in 
my own house? Honestly, Dick, if you're 
going to be so simply unreasonable—” 

“But why ‘absolutely?’ ” he persisted, 
with increasing annoyance. “Why not 
‘Maybe I'll see you—maybe I won't? 
Why ‘Oh, ab-so-lute-ly!’ as if you 
couldn't wait to get home from the 
movie to see that—” 

“I didn’t say, ‘Oh, absolutely!’ Not 
the way you say it, I didn’t. Because 
it sounds altogether and completely dif- 
ferent . . . But, look, Dick—” she added 
earnestly, “Bon’t you think you ought 
to be a little bit nicer to Eric? After 

(Continued on page 40) 
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Count Your Blessings 
An Editorial 


a tidal wave suddenly, without warning, de- 

vastated a country anywhere on the earth’s 
surface, leaving thousands of people homeless and 
starving, the great heart of America would over- 
flow with sympathy. 

For the past five years a man-made earthquake 
has been shaking the civilized world to its 
foundations—the process of war and conquest, 
with or without open hostilities, which has been 
let loose on the globe by the totalitarian dictator- 
ships. Like some monstrous dinosaurian mole, it 
seems to tunnel through the earth, emerging to 
strike at its victims in unexpected times and 
places. Because it has gone on so gradually and 
because we have become so accustomed to the 
horror and brutality that always accompanies it, 
this process has not seemed like a great natural 
disaster. But in its effects on human beings, and 
especially on children, its toll has been more ter- 
rible than that of any catastrophe in history. Not 
counting soldiers killed in action (and why 
shouldn't they be counted?), not less than 
500,000 civilians have been killed, and ten 
million rendered homeless in the past five years 
as a result of these events, and of these, at least 
a million are children under 16. No need to men- 
tion their countries—China, Ethiopia, Czecho- 
slovakia, Austria, Spain, Poland, Finland are only 
the most striking examples. 

All of us have felt the urge to do something 
about it, but few have been able to find any 
practical response to this overwhelming need. 
Now comes a great chance. From April 22 to 30, 
throughout the United States we shall reach the 
climax of a great movement for humanity—the 
Children’s Crusade for Children. Its fundamental 
aim is to give the young people of America a 
means to express in a definite way their sympathy 
for children in other lands who, through no fault 
of their own, have suffered the loss of parents, 
homes, and all the familiar things they have 
held dear. 


[' an earthquake, a volcanic eruption, or a 


America is neutral in the war. But America is 
not smugly complacent in its neutrality. It wants 
to help. In every school and classroom in the land 
tin boxes will be set up for school children to 
contribute their pennies—one for each year of 
their age. The funds so raised will be spent 100 
per cent for relief of unfortunate child victims 
of foreign wars, distributed by a distinguished 
Jury of Award. There is no compulsion about it, 
and no one need be embarrassed if he cannot 
give. But almost every boy or girl can afford a 
few pennies. It will save many lives. This is a 
non-partisan, non-sectarian movement in which 
every American can and should take part. But 
more important than the money collected is the 
awareness of our own blessings in America—the 
freedom and democracy we enjoy. 

The Crusade has been fully described in Schol- 
astic, and we have published parts of a play, 
Liberty and Union, by Mrs. Dorothy Canfield 
Fisher, the national chairman of the Crusade. 
A special way in which high school students can 
help is provided by a contest recently announced. 
Senior and Junior High School -papers are urged 
to publish special numbers during the week of 
April 22-30, devoted to the Crusade. They can 
include lead stories, interviews, editorials, car- 
toons, and accounts of pageants and club activi- 
ties dealing with the Crusade. Prizes ranging 
from $100 to $10 are offered for the best special 
issues and will be awarded by nationally promi- 
nent journalists. 

‘Ask your faculty advisor and principal about 
this, and if full announcements about the con- 
test are not available, write immediately to the 
Children’s Crusade for Children, Empire State 
Building, New York City. “As editor to editor,” 
says famed William Allen White of the Emporia 
Gazette, “it strikes me that the Children’s Crusade, 
which is considered by newspaper editors a big 
story all over the country, is even more your 
story, for it is news that is going to be made by 
tens of thousands of schools.” 
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Readers are invited to have their say in this department. Contributions 
should be confined, to 300 words. Letters published are the opinions of their 
writers—not the views of the editors. No anonymous letters will be pub- 
lished, but initials or pseudonyms may be used, provided the name and school 
of the writer are known to the editors. Address letters to Readers’ Forum, 
Scholastic, 250 East 43rd Street, New York City. 








It’s Good to Be Silly 
Dear Forum: 

Your editorial “Confucius Say...” was 
very good, and I agree with most of the 
points which it presented. 

However, I wish to take aie to 
one thing: your statement regarding the 
manias which sweep America every now 
and then. You said, “But frankly, aren’t 
most of them (notice we don’t say all) 
pretty silly?” 

And why shouldn’t we be silly once in 
a while? I don’t mean witty or humorous— 
I mean downright silly. It won’t hurt any- 
body, and it might do a lot of people some 
good. If you've ever tried being downright 
silly, you'll know that it cleanses your 
whole mental system, and leaves you feel- 
ing a lot better after the silly spell has 


If you've forgotten how it feels to be 
silly, try it some day soon and revive your 
remembrance of it. Only, remember: it’s 
never fun to be silly alone; always be silly 
in a crowd of silly companions. 

Carl Smith, Jr. 
Laconia (N. H.) High School 

(O. K. We still know how.—Ed.) 


A Power for Peace 


Dear Forum: 

In advancing reasons which justify the 
United States’ staying out of war, most 
of us ignore the exceedingly important point 
that, by keeping out of the present conflict, 
we can do more for the cause -of freedom 
and justice than by joining forces with the 
Allies to defeat Hitler. 

In the first place, Britain and France 
are doing very well for themselves at pres- 
ent. They have most of the aces. Although 
this war will by no means be a “cinch” 
for anybody, qualified observers give the 
Allies the better chance. It is not to be 
denied that Britain and France have the 
resources, the civilian morale, and are now 
approaching even military superiority. They 
can win without our direct aid. 

But I do not mean to imply that, because 
the side that 98% of the country favors is 
winning, or will win, we can relax and 
forget about the whole thing. Far from it. 
The destiny of the United States is tied up 
with that of Europe. We cannot © the 
consequences of the next peace, whether 
it is made by Britain or by Germany. 

So we must not ignore the role which 
our great wealth and power offers us. The 
United States will play a vital part in the 
formulating of the next peace. Whether 
we acompt our responsibility or relinquish it, 
we influence the er of that 
peace; we will be able to determine, in a 
measure, whether it shall be lasting or 


merely another intermission between wars. 
The victors will be too exhausted and too 





bitter to build a strong foundation for a 
lasting peace without the help of a nation 
which has not been torn by conflict and 
has not been swayed by thought-destroy- 
ing emotions. 

After the last war, there was no such 
nation—so there is another world war now 
It is not our place to win this new war, 
but rather to prevent the coming of a 
third one. 

John Hulton 
Latrobe (Penna.) High Schoc! 


Laurels for R. H. M. 
Dear Forum: 

-I wish to compliment Scholastic on an 
entertaining department of high guidance 
and preparatory value—“You and Your 
Job” by Robert H. Mathewson. 

1 have received information on my in- 
tended occupation from two leading uni- 
versities and from the Department of Com- 
merce in Washington, D. C., and I believe 
I’m secure in saying that your departnient 
offers one of the most exact and compre- 
hensive presentations of the subject to be 
found in any magazine in the country. 

“You and Your Job” completely covers 
each field which it takes up, and much 
of the information is made more useful 
because it is practical and specific. I think 
the guiding points you give for breaking 
into each of the jobs considered are very 
good. I'd like, however, to request more 
specific reference lists on each of the 


occupations. 

John David Goble 

Central High School 

Tulsa, Oklahoma 

(We're grateful, David, for the praise— 

and also for the bit of intelligent and con- 
structive criticism. When you tell us what. 
like (or dislike) in Scholastic, your 
letters give us food for editorial thought, 
and your opinions are always carefully 
considered in making our plans.—Ed.) 


A Word to L. L. 


Dear Forum: 

I wish to enter my objection to the 
anonymous letter in your issue of March 4. 
This letter was written by one of the 
most misinformed and narrow-minded 
young I've ever come into contact 
with. The mysterious L. L. has written the 
most sarcastic and least courteous letter 
ever published in the Forum. 

L. L. criticizes your cartoon explanations 
on the grounds that they make him and 
us look childish. But, according to his 
views, he is nothing more than a child. 
He holds prejudices which have no place 
in a modern age. 

I'd like to say, too, that I think no 
more beneficial article of any sort could be 
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ge in any magazine than article, 
avoring peace. As for pro-labor articles, 
they are greatly needed. The greater part 
of the American public works for its living. 
A very large portion of that laboring public 
works under —, detrimental to 
health, is rl id, and has, as its one 
means ak te labor union. The 
worker makes the profits for the employer 
and should, therefore, be treated as some- 


‘thing valuable, and not as a machine 


which creates energy to be bought and sold. 
L. L. accuses our federal income and 
inheritance taxes of being forms of com- 
munism and a subtle method of “robbing 
the wealthy of what he has earned by the 
sweat of this brow.” L. L. fails to consider 
that the business man could not operate 
without the “get and protection of the 
government. The Mgr regulates 
railroad rates en which he makes ship- 
ments, so that he will not be Senesily 
charged. The Federal Reserve System gives 
him safe banks. He has police protection. 
I am not an advocate of any Share-the- 

Wealth programs; but I do feel that those 
who have large sums of money and prop- 
erty require more protection than we of 
the laboring class. They get the protection 
and support and should be more than will- 
ing to pay for it. In closing, I'd like to say 
that I have no personal objection to L. L.— 
Sut I do object to his opinions. 

Tom Crow 

Field-Kindley Memorial High School 

Coffeyville, Kansas 


(L. L. and Don Droekgamp and Don 
Jenkins take the blue ribbons for pulling 
in the greatest number of answers so far 
this year. In fact, the political-social- 
economic correspondence has become so 
heavy—physically and mentally—that we're 
a little Sesathieds with it all. What's hap- 

med to literature, art, movies, school 

loings, and _ tiddle-de-winks?—Ed. ) 


And Thank You, Marian 
Dear Forum: 

May I compliment you on your “Amer- 
icans All” issue of Scholastic? In my opin- 
ion, it contains more food for thought than 
any issue of this year. 

Since our immediate community has no 
serious problems of race prejudice, I had 
never given the matter much thought. Now 
I realize how we Americans of old stock 
have made life very difficult for the im- 
migrants. Checking up on my own think- 
ing, I find that I have been cherishing a 
feeling of superiority toward those of cer- 
tain races, and I may add that I now feel 
thoroughly ashamed. 

It was a new idea to discover that aloof- 
ness and disdain on the part of well- 
established American citizens has probably 
done more to create our foreign problem 
than any behavior of the somewhat baffled 
immigrants. 

By the way, tell Dr. Liepmann that his 
story was very much appreciated. It helped 
make a fine issue even finer, and it pre- 
sented immigrants as human beings, not 
problems. 

Thank you, Scholastic. 

Marian Newhall 
Fort Benton (Montana) High School 
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world, more than to win a 

Senior superlative or play the 
lead in the Glee Club operetta or wear 
Chip Morton’s varsity letter, Tub want- 
ed to go to ~ golf tournament at 
Cooperstown. And to this she 
hed denpand practically aly ns life 
since Easter vacation—and Andy Smith 
of Washington! 

She had managed to stay in the good 
graces of her family all this time by a 
planned campaign of “complete co- 
operation,” althought it had cost her 
the last hour of a nine-to-one dance, 
the chance to have several dates more 
than her allotted two-a-week, and the 
afternoons she usually devoted to 
movies, now spent pla olf with 
her father. She Ahad Pag elf more 
or less as a duty to be done, but, after 
several rounds, she found herself be- 
coming a regular golf bug. (Mrs. Adams 
said she was going to have to take 
up the game in self-defense—Tub and 
Mr. Adams completely monopolized the 
supper conversation with re-playing the 
afternoon’s game! ) Incidentally, in these 
afternoon gor sessions, Tub had found 
out a lot of things about her father that 
she’d never known before. His passion 
for salted peanuts, his devotion to loud 
plaid wool sox, and his knowledge of 
Gilbert and Sullivan music. Why, he 
had even played the title role in a 
school production of The Mikado, which 
was to be the Glee Club’s annual oper- 
etta this year! Funny, she'd never 
bothered to find out much about her 
father’s school days before. 

When Mr. Adams heard about the 
Cooperstown tourney, he was all for 
her going along with some of the crowd 
to support Central's golf team; and her 
mother’s permission was won easier 
than expected. Since it was a one-day 
tournament and Cooperstown was only 
45 miles from Middlevale, practically 
everybody at Central who could beg, 
borrow, or steal a ride, was going. 
(Tommy Trotter, Chip Morton and 
Bum Gardiner had all been burning 
up the local courses lately and there 
was more interest in golf this year than 
ever before). But Mrs. Adams had 
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27. The Nineteenth Hole 
By GAY HEAD 


pretty definite ideas about chaperones 
and riding at night, and Tub was afraid 
“just any ride” wouldn’t do. 

When Red Bagby asked her to go 
in his car and said that his older sister, 
Lucille, would be going, too, Tub was 
delighted. Her mother would think that 
was fine and even if they happened to 
be late getting home she wouldn't be 
worried. 

There were six of them in the Bag- 
bys’ car that morning: Red, Tub, and 
Lucille up front, and Pat Trotter, with 
George Baker and Bo Carter in the 
back seat. Everybody was excited over 
Central’s chances to win, although there 
were some pretty strong teams entered 
in the tourney. On the way to Coopers- 
town, Bo told them the news that the 
tournament committee had added a 
championship match to be played in 
the afternoon between the two low 
medalists of the morning. “And unless 
that course is under water,” Bo com- 
mented, “our man Trotter will be lead- 
ing the way!” 

When they arrived at the Coopers- 
town club it was almost ten o'clock 
and the course was full of high-school 
golfers. Most of the Central team had 
already teed off, so the Bagby crowd 
started zig-zagging across the course to 
pick up some good players to follow. 
For a while they followed Tommy play- 
ing with a boy from Newburgh, but 
Trotter wasn’t so hot (“Still in his morn- 
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ing gr08,” Pat said) so they switched 
to another match. 

Tub kept looking for Andy Smith, 
but, try as she might, she couldn’t catch 
even a glimpse of “Sox.” Once she 
thought she heard somebody in a near- 
by group of on-lookers say something 
about, “That Smith boy . . . can make 
any golf course say Uncle . . .” but 
she wasn’t sure. 

About noon most of the gallery 
gathered around the eighteenth green 
to watch the players come in. Andy 
Smith was among the first and when 
Tubby saw him, she almost let out a 
yoo-hoo. But she remembered in time, 
having seen one “Gabbing Gertie” all 
but glared off the course a few minutes 
before for interrupting a putting session. 

Andy saw her as * walked off the 
green and came right over to speak. 

“Well,” he grinned, “how's the Lady 
in Lower 10? Gee, it’s swell to see you 
again. How are you?” 

“Oh, I’m fine,” Tub answered, won- 
dering if her cheeks were as red as 
they felt. “How are you?” 

“A little dirty at the moment, but I 
brought along a clean shirt, etc., and 
I'll be more presentable if you'll have 
lunch with me in the grill in about fif- 
teen minutes.” 

“Well, I—” Tub suddenly remem- 
bered she hadn’t introduced him to any 
of the Central crowd and, looking 
around, she couldn’t remember where 
to begin until she saw Lucille. “Oh, 
uh . . . Lucille this is Andy Smith, Miss 
Bagby ... and Miss Trotter there. And 
Red Bagby, George Baker, and Bo 
Carter . . . Andy Smith.” 

As the boys shook hands with Andy, 
Tub wondered frantically about the in- 
vitation for lunch, She thought she’d 
die if she didn’t get to accept, but she 
didn’t want to hurt Red’s feelings. 

“Go ahead,” Red said, not too en- 
thusiastically. “Go ahead and have 
lunch with him, if you want to.” 

Tub was so thrilled she could hardly 
_ but she managed to say, “Well, 
if you don’t mind,” trying to include 
the whole crowd of them. 

The lunch was—heavenly, although 
Tub had no idea what she was eating. 
They had just been served dessert when 
someone came to tell Andy that he and 
Tommy Trotter were low medalists and 
would play the championship match, 
teeing off in a half-hour. They finished 
lunch hurriedly and Andy dashed off 


} to get ready for the match. 


When Tub rejoined her crowd, Bo 
said, “Well, how was everything in the 


m™ enemy camp?” 


(Concluded on page 36) 











Getting Your Money’s Worth 





A Monthly Department of Consumer 
Education for High School Students 


By Ruth Brindze 


plaints about too much govern- 

; ment interference with business; 

there’s a story that should be told about 

business men who ask Uncle Sam to 

step in and help write more and better 
rules for the regulation of trade. 


Government - business get - togethers 
like these have been going on for so 
long that they aren’t hot news, and you 
will seldom see them played up by 
Washington correspondents. But if you 
read the sections devoted to business 
and market news in your newspaper, 
you may find occasionally short — 
of these trade practice meetings. Behind 
these short articles is a story of long and 
successful cooperation in the establish- 
ment of rules which protect responsible 
business men and the consuming public. 


(plants abo G the frequent com- 


Buying a radio, for instance, is easier 
this year than it was last. Descriptions 
like “All-Wave” or “World-Wave” 
which once were used by some dealers 
only because they sounded impressive, 
must now mean exactly what they say. 
It was radio manufacturers and dealers 
who requested the government to put 
that rule on the books. An “All-Wave” 
set must be capable of receiving all 
long, medium and short wave broad- 
casts both domestic and foreign. The 
only broadcasts that such sets need not 
be capable of picking up are confiden- 
tial point to point transmissions, light 
house radio beacons or transmissions 
that are illegal for general reception. 
If a set’s reception is limited, the lim- 
itations have to be clearly set forth, as 
for example, “Limited All-Wave-from 
540-1800 kilocycles.” And no set whose 
range is less than 540-1600 kilocycles 
may be described as covering , the 
standard broadcast band. 


Misrepresentations as to the number 
of tubes in the set have also been out- 
lawed. The number of tubes, of course, 
is one indication of the quality and the 
range of reception. But it was compara- 
tively easy for dishonest dealers to in- 
stall dummy tubes or to count light 
bulbs or similar accessories and to make 
the set appear to be a bargain. The pub- 
lic was fooled, and honest dealers suf- 
fered. 


This practice, along with such other 
schemes as misrepresenting an old 
model for a current one, or exaggerating 
the list price so that the sale price will 





appear to be low* are now recognized 
as punishable offenses. Honest manu- 
facturers wanted these rules and they 
got together with the government in 
drafting them. 

The Federal Trade Commission rep- 
resents the government in the ile 
practice proceedings. Under the law 
by which it was established, the FTC 
was authorized to act against unfair 
methods of competition. This duty has 
been interpreted to include the formu- 
lation and approval of rules of fair 


trade. You can't expect anyone to play 
fair according to the rules unless there 
are rules to play by. 

Getting the mechanism started for 
the trade practice meetings is com- 
paratively easy. The Commission may 
authorize a conference on its own mo- 








tion, but generally a group representing 
the ‘odeaney starts the ball a-rolling. 
First there are informal meetings at 
which the general regulatory program 
is drafted. The proposed regulations are 
then submitted at a public hearing to 
which all interested members of the in- 
dustry, and the public is invited. 
There is a hitch to these public in- 
vitations. If you can find the announce- 
ment of the meeting in the newspaper 
you will be welcome when you present 
yourself at the door. Or if your name 
is on the mailing list of the Federal 
Trade Commission, notice of the meet- 
ing will be mailed along with other 
news from the Commission. But com- 





* Fora nee report write the Federal Trade 
. i D. C. for a 
Trade Practice Rules for the Radio R 
Manufacturing Industry. It will be sent free. 
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bess 


paratively few members of the general 
manag are on these lists. Actually, there- 
ore, the Commission is the consumer’s 
representative and spokesman. 

The public hearings are run like 
town hall meetings. Everyone present 
has a chance to say his say. I went to 
a meeting a few years ago at which 
perfume manufacturers were setting up 
rules for their trade. The meeting was 
held in the grand ball room of one of 
New York’s biggest hotels, and the 
room was jammed. Those present di- 
vided their attention between business 
and sociability—in some respects it was 
like a class reunion—but business was 
in the ascendancy. And the advocates 
of bendable rules did not get far. There 
was one man who argued ingeniously 
against the rule that only products 
manufactured in foreign countries must 
be labelled with the name of the coun- 
try of origin. What will be the rule, he 
asked, if the product is made in Amer- 
ica, but the bottle or box is made in 
France? 

Off-hand, this question may seem to 

resent a real problem. If the perfume 

ttle is imported, obviously it it liter- 
ally true to label it, for example, “Made 
in France.” But the trickiness of such 
labelling is equally obvious. A customer 
might logically presume that the label 
referred not to the bottle, but to its 
contents. Well, that objector did not get 
far. The rule adopted provided that if 
the container was imported, it was to 
be so marked. But domestic origin of 
the contents must also be so clearly 
stated that no customer who reads as 
he buys can possibly be confused. 

Trade Practice rules are intended to 
prevent what we euphemistically de- 
scribe as tricks of the trade. Rule 4 of 
the umbrella industry’s regulations, for 
instance, calls it an unfair trade prac- 
tice, to sell, “or otherwise represent 
any umbrella, or any part thereof, as 
being new when such is not the case.” 
In other words, a few members of the 
industry were making a good thing of 
selling-second hand umbrellas and fool- 
ing the public who thought the um- 
brellas were new. But it was not only 
the public that was hurt; honest manu- 
facturers also suffered. You can’t expect 
to sell a new umbrella at as low a price 
as a second hand one. So a rule was put 
on the books, not to prevent the sale 
of reconditioned second hand umbrellas, 
but to require that they be clearly 
labelled. You may still buy a second 
hand umbrella and it may serve you 
well. But you will know what you are 
buying. 

This rule, along with all others adopt- 
ed by an ind and authorized by 
the Federal Trade Commission as rep- 


ay fair methods of competition 


Concluded on page 39) 
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YOUR ACHIEVEMENTS 








NEWS AND PICTURES OF STUDENT ACHIEVEMENTS AND ACTIVITIES FROM COAST TO COAST 





“WHAT A LIFE” 

Students at Port Washington, N. Y., 
High School know a good thing when 
they see it. About this time last year, 
when Scholastic published an excerpt 
from Clifford Goldsmith’s famous high 
school play, “What a Life,” the Port 
Washington Red Domino Club ex- 
claimed in unison, “Just what we've 
been looking for!” They set to work get- 
ting permissions at once, and they were 
one of the first groups to present the 
play after its professional release. 

On Saturday evening, March 16, 
1940, The Red Domino presented 
“What a Life” to a full house — every 
ticket was sold. The students built their 
own scenery. The program printed for 
the performance deserves special men- 
tion; it’s a very professional job. The 
inside pages are given over to short his- 
tories of the dramatic careers of the 
seventeen students who took part in 
the play. 

Students at Port Washington can’t 
join The Red Domino just because they 
feel like doing it. The club is honorary 
and consists only of people who have 
actively participated in school dramatic 
productions. At present, there are about 
twenty members. The Red Domino is 
twelve years old and has won a number 


Scene from What a Life as staged by the Red Domino Club of 
Port Washington (N. Y.) High School. Left to right the stu- 
dent actors are: Tony Salerno, Mary Church, and Dale Ely. 


of contests staged in various sections of 
the state. It has also sponsored a great 
many play contests in the Port Wash- 
ington section. Mr. Edward Ehre is the 
present director. 


THEY WRITE THE COPY 

The bright young news writers who 
hand in copy about their school activi- 
ties to the Pittsburgh Post-Gazette can 


Joseph Shuman, city editor of Pitts- 
burgh Post Gazete, shown giving some 
pointers to Kathryn Jane Antiss, from 
Carrick High School, as the student 
reporter prepares copy for school page. 


congratulate themselves en having a 
page all their own in a metropolitan 
newspaper. 

Every Tuesday the School Page, for 
which more than a hundred amateur 
newshawks are responsible, appears in 
the Post-Gazette with by-lines and | ya 
tures complete. Many reporters send in 
seven or eight stories a week. Miss Anna 
Jane Phillips of the Post-Gazette staff 
does the editing and selection. Often 
the best-written stories go into the pa- 
per just as Miss Phillips receives them. 
The most interesting feature of the 
School Page is the “Merit Parade” pre- 
senting students who are outstanding 
for their achievements or versatility. 

Each fall the school reporters and 
their faculty advisors meet at a banquet. 
Two years ago the Post-Gazette, im- 
pressed by the good work of its student 
reporters, decided to award a full year’s 
scholarship at any one of Pittsburgh’s 
three universities to the best school page 
reporter. 


THEY TEACH THEIR ELDERS 
Louisiana had 250,000 adult illiter- 
ites in 1930. But in the ten years since 
the last census, the State has attacked 
this problem with energy, and thou- 

(Concluded on page 39) 


Photo shows 16-year-old Natalbany (La.) student (right) one 
of the voluntary “teachers” enlisted in the state’s cam- 
paign against illiteracy, aiding a family to learn to read. 








FOLLOWING THE FILMS 


New Films 


The Biscuit Eater (Paramount). A 
boy’s devotion for his dog is the theme 
of this’ out-of-the-ordmary film which 
has been produced and acted with sin- 
.cerity and genuine feeling. The boy 


Young Billy Lee picks a pointer pup to 
train as a champ in The Biscuit Eater. 


takes a runt from a litter of pointer pups 
and makes a champion of him. The pup, 
named “Promise,” is supposed to be a 


“biscuit eater,” which, in hunting par- 
lance, means a dog not worth his salt; 
but “Promise” finally wins over the 
champion setter in the field trials and 
justifies the boy's faith in him. The 
production was filmed near Albany, Ga. 
and the setting adds much to the real- 
ness of the story. Billy Lee gives a fine 
and sensitive performance, on the 
whole, as the Boy Lonnie. 

A Bill of Divorcement (RKO). Clem- 
ence Dane’s serious play on the subject 
of divorce and insanity has now been 
given its third screen production. Kath- 
arine Hepburn and fom Barrymore 
were the daughter-father combination 
in the second and most notable version; 
their roles are here taken by Maureen 
O’Hara and Adolph Menjou who suffer 
considerably by ‘comparison. Fay 
Bainter gives a fine performance as the 
mother divorced from the father sup- 
posed to have been incurably insane. 

Lights Out in Europe (Mayer-Bur- 
styn). Herbert Kline’s most recent docu- 
mentary, with commentary written by 
James Hilton and narrated by Fredric 
March, is limited to scenes of warfare 
in Poland and of preparation in Eng- 
land, which is not so much Mr. Kline's 
fault as that of foreign censors who con- 
fiscated much of the film he took. As 
it stands, this is interesting mostly as 
a record of Poland’s gallant fight. 





Boy Dates Girl 


(Concluded from page 33) 

“Oh, fine,” Tub answered shortly and 
not very sweetly. 

The match was wildly exciting. Tom- 
my and Andy were even contestants and 
the first few holes were nip and tuck, 
but Tommy got into trouble on the 
“Khyber Pass” hole (so-called because 
of its narrow gorge-like fairway and the 
green almost on a ledge) and began 
going down-down-down. At the elev- 
enth Tommy was seven down and seven 
to A But then he seemed to pull him- 
self together and his come-back was 
almost miraculous. He won every hole 
and the match stood at a tie at the end 
of the eighteenth. The Centralites were 
wild, with joy—all except Tub who was 
very confused. She was still pulling for 
Central, even if it meant that dopey 
Tommy Trotter, but somehow she 
couldn't help smiling at Andy when he 
looked her way once or twice. 

The tournament committee had ruled 
that ties should be played off on the 
16th, a par-4 hole. The fairway went 
= a forest of pines and dog- 
legged to the right. Tommy’s and Andy’s 
tee shots were about the same distance 
but Tommy’s took a crazy bounce and 
went into the woods. Tommy went to 
look for it, but it couldn’t be found, 
even when most of the gallery joined in 


the search. All of a sudden someone 
shouted, “There it is! She’s standing on 
it!” 

Almost at that same moment Tub felt 
something underfoot. She looked down 
and saw the bail, sunk deep in mud. 
She jumped back as if it were a snake. 

Tommy shook his head solemnly and 
started to play it out of the mud, but 
one of the tournament committee came 
up and said that, according to rule, he 
could drop one over his shoulder and 
play that instead. Tub could have 
screamed with joy, she was so glad 
not to have gummed the game. 

Tommy dropped one and taking his 
favorite mashie-niblick got off the prize 
shot of the day. He punched it 170 
yards to the edge of the green! 

Andy’s second shot landed in a sand 
trap and although he was on the green 
in three, he took two putts and was 
down in five. Tommy took two putts 
and won. 

“Well, Miss Benedict Arnold, how do 
ou like that?” Bo shouted at Tub, as 
e started up to congratulate Tommy. 

He was only kidding but Tub flared up. 

“Look here, Bo Carter,” she snap- 
ped, “I still go to Central, don’t I?” 

And, with that, she stalked up and 
as with. Tommy Trotter. 
Ev » including Tommy, nearl 
eras agar enna etinaas 


ext Week: SHIP AHOY! 
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PAHDON MAH ACCENT 

Watching their p’s and q's is hard work 
for some ee but with Henry Lee 
Smith it's a hobby. Young Dr. Smith 
teaches English at Columbia University, 
but in his spare time he is a “word detec- 
tive.” In the new MBS “Where 
Are You From” this linguistic expert offers 
to guess your home town by the way you 
talk. Dr. Smith has each guest pronounce 
certain words which, he says, furnish the 
clue to a person’s . I wonder if the 
girl in Pygmalion could fool him? “Where 
are you From” is heard every Wednesday 
at 8:30 P. M. 


“] KNOW, TEACHER!” 

Biggest headache of the quiz shows is 
the kibitzer who sits in the front row and 
whispers the answers. He isn’t helping the 
contestants; he is merely demonstrating 
his own knowledge. He’s like the kid in 
school who shakes his arm off when the 
teacher asks a question he knows. Most 
M. oh a ] ra oo offenders on the 
strength of fair play. Professor Quiz bland- 
ly remarks, “Let's Ses no poe rag please; 
let’s wy the contest fair,” and favors the 
show-off with a reproving glance. 


GOOD NEIGHBOR POLICY 

From CBS comes important news of next 
year’s plans for the “American School of 
the Air.” This unique radio institution, now 
in its tenth year, is heard by several mil- 
lion pupils in schools all over the country. 
Next year the service will be extended to 
schools in Canada and South America. 
Scripts will be provided for local broad- 
casting stations where the programs will be 
produced by regular staff actors and an- 
nouncers. For South America the scripts 
will be translated into Spanish. 

An interesting feature of the current 
series is the Friday morning broadcast from 
_— New ae schools. The ae 

i ion of the is present 
ictone tea ochdl assembly at 9:15. During 
the last ten minutes students participate 
in a lively discussion of. the problems in- 
volved. Many schools throughout the coun- 
try have organized their own discussion 
groups. Instead of listening to New York 

uring the last ten minutes, these students 
tune in their local radio station and listen 
to the home team. This might be an idea 
for your schooll 


DRAMA THROUGH THE AGES 

One of the finest series on the air is 
NBC’s “Great Plays” broadcast every Sun- 
day at 2 P. M. This program, now in its 
third season, has become a weekly institu- 
tion with listeners young and old. Anyone 
who follows it is sure to have a better un- 
derstanding of the great sweep of drama 
from the early days of Greece to the pres- 
ent Broadway era. Make a date for some 
of the following: 
April 21  Liliom 
Ay 28 Return of Peter Grimm 

y 5 Winterset 
(All times listed are Eastern Standard.) 


GRETTA BAKER 
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YOU and YOUR JOB@ 


Scholastic’s Vocational Guide y 


Vocational Editor 


By Robert H. Mathewson 
x 


Tips and Leads 


While the white-collar job continues 
to be the main goal of unemployed 
young women, there may come a time 
when so many machines will be used 
to do office work that differences be- 
tween factory and office employment 
may be reduced, according to a recent 
report by the director of the industrial 
section of the National Y. W. C. A. (It 
is reported in one Eastern city that girls 
no longer have any hesitation in taking 
better grades of factory work where 
wages are good.) “There are so many 
gitls,” says the Y. W. C. A. industrial 
director, “who sacrifice a great deal to 
get their business training during school 
or after school but when they are 
through they find that only 10 to 20 
percent of the jobs available in the 
agencies are for white-collar workers. 
Our schools are headed in one direction 
and the opportunities point in the 
other.” 


Ford Perfects New System 

Ford motor blocks can now be turned 
out by automatic casting, like dough- 
nuts from a baking machine, according 
to a recent news story. Fifteen minutes 
from the time the molten metal first is 
poured from a huge crane ladle into 
the 400-ton mixing furnace, a motor 
block comes out ready for ninety-one 
grinding, boring and threading opera- 
tions. Thus disappear a few more of the 
old hand operations in motor car manu- 
facture. 


Horticulture 

Q. Iam a girl, planning to study Horti- 
culture in ollege” I ond the & know 
what kind of a job I could get in this field. 

A. Your greatest chance at present would 
seem to be in landscaping and landscape 
architecture. A few women have been suc- 
cessful as florists or nursery ‘growers. Re- 
tail shop management gives scope for the 
woman skilled in arrangements, The new 
developments in soilless plant culture may 
lead to interesting and Santee work for 
8 few persons. “Horticulture as a Career,” 
@ monograph by the Institute of Research, 
437 So. Dearborn St., Chicago, Illinois and 
Vocations for Girls by Lingfelter and 
Kitson will give further information. 


Coast Guard 


Q. I would like to ask how a colored 
youth can obtain a job as a Coast Guard. 
Are there any race restrictions? 

A. The Coast Guard is a part of the 
military forces of the United States, operat- 
ing under the Treasury Department in time 
of peace and under the Secretary of the 
Navy in time of war. Government regula- 





tions do not recognize “race restrictions.” 
Write to the Commandant, U. S. Coast 
Guard, Washington, D. C. or the U. S. 
Coast Guard Academy, New London, Con- 
necticut for further information. 


Teaching 

Q. Please send me all pamphlets avail- 
able on teaching. 

A. Scholastic does not issue pamphlets 
of other publishers but here are the names 
of several you may want to send for: 
Nursery School Teaching (25c), Western Person- 

nel Service, Pasadena, California. 


Requirements for Teaching Certificates ($2.00), 
Woeliner and Wood, University of Chicago 


Press, Chicago, Illinois. 

Teaching as an Occupation and The Occupation 
of the Rural Teacher (25c each), Occupational 
Index, Inc. New York University, Washington 
Square East, New York 7 

Teaching as a Career (50c), Cyril O. Houle, Oc- 
cupational Monograph, ience Research As- 
sociates, 600 Michigan Ave., Chicago, Illinois. 

—— in Brief: Education,” Scholastic, May 13, 





Forestry 

Q. Can you suggest any schools which 
offer inexpensive worthwhile courses 
for boys who want to prepare for work out- 
of-doors in the forestry line? 

A. Undergraduate ions schools in your 
region are: Department of Forestry, Uni- 
versity of Maine, Orono, Maine and De- 
partment of Forestry, University of New 
Hampshire, Durham, New Hampshire. In 
writing them for further information, send 
a note of inquiry also to New York State 
College of Forestry, Syracuse, N. Y. I have 
a faint recollection of seeing a newspaper 
report of a two-year course in forestry in 
some Eastern institution; maybe it was 
Syracuse. Forest Education by Graves and 
Guise, published by the Yale ep é 
Press, New Haven, Conn., gives full detai 
about forestry schools and there is a long 
list of reading references on forestry as an 
occupation in the March, 1934 number of 
Occupations magazine, published by the 
National Occupational Conference, 551 
Fifth Ave., N. Y. C. 

For those who like out-of-door work, 
other lines to look into might be farming, 
recreational work, road building, survey- 
ing, telephone line maintenance. 








@ “They’re so comfortable you never know you 


have ’em on even you run or play— 


that goes for thin fellows and huskies too!” 


More healthful because knitted fabric ab- 
sorbs and evaporates perspiration quickly. 


More durable because only extra-fine quality 
combed cotton fabrics are used in JYM- 
KNITS modern underwear for young fellows. 


At popular prices everywhere. 





208 prizes! $510 cash & merchandise 


Nothing to buy! Try your skill—YOU may win 
first prize, or one of 207 other prizes. 
or specialty store (or-write to 


your 
address below) for FREE entry blank telling 


full 


details, also about DOUBLE CASH PRIZES. Tear 
out ad as reminder. Contest ends May 11, 1940. 


BOSTON KNITTING MILLS, Inc. 
Makers of QUICKEES 
Dept. $, 1350 Broadway, New York 





@ “They're so comfortable and fit so snug you 


never know you have ’em on, even you 
run or play. And are they good-looking! It’s 
always a problem which of the fabrics to 
choose—they’re all so beautiful!” 


JR. HI-KNITS come in various styles of 
panties, vests, bras, and pajamas, specially 
designed for the modern young miss. 


At popular prices everywhere. 
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us once more, and it’s a pleasure. 
What a relief to unsh your 
winter fetters (earmuffs, mufflers and 
aloshes) and to turn a comer without 
ing blown back into the middle of the 
last block. 

When spring comes, our major league 
teams fold their training camp tents in 
the southland and start the long trek 
homeward. After stopping for a few 
tuneup games en route, they march into 
the home lot like conquering heroes. 

Opening day is like a three-ring cir- 
cus — complete with peanuts, pop bot- 
tles and hot dogs. (“Here y‘are, folks, 
you can’t tell the players without a 
scorecard!”) From the flag be-decked 
grandstands of the sixteen major league 
teams, on down through the pace, 
stands in smaller cities, the same raucous 
roar greets the man in blue as he bel- 
lows, “Play Ball.” 

The question in everybody’s mind 
right now is: “Can our team be a win- 
ner?” In the National League, the fans 
of at least six clubs can hope and pray. 
Outside of the Boston Bees and the 
Philadelphia Phillies, whose cause is 
hopeless, the race is wide open. Each of 
the other’ teams is conceded at least an 
outside chance to sneak into the world 
series. The St. Louis Cardinals and the 
Cincinnati Reds have an easier path to 
tread than the others, but there will be 
no hue and raised for a recount 
should the Cubs, Dodgers, Pirates, or 
Giants come in first. 


Sas beautiful spring, is with 


Say It Isn’t So 

In prospect, there’s only one way to 
pick the winner of the American League 
race: heigh-o, the Yanks! One look at 
the record is enough to convince even 
a fan from Missouri. They have the 
slickest infield in baseball, the best out- 
field, the best pitching staff, and, to 
make it a clean sweep, the best catch- 
ing staff. They have five players whom 
you can't leave off any all-America 
team: Joe DiMaggio, the greatest player 
in the pm. center field; Joe Gordon, 
second ; Red Rolfe, third base; Bill 
Dickey, catcher; and Charlie Ruffing, 
pe who has won at least 20 games 
our years in a row. 

By winning the flag in 1939, the 
Yankees made it four straight, an 
American League record. Moreover, 
they became the first team in history to 
win four successive world series when 
they w: the Cincinnati Reds last 
October. their four-year reign of 
world series mastery, have won 
sixteen games and lost only three. No 
other team in baseball has ever suc- 
ceeded in winning more than two world 


the Yanks 
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Baseball’s Greatest Team 
Starts Another Season 


series championships in succession! 
They're so good that never a week 
passes without some rival club owner 
popping up with a proposal to wreck the 
team. Because they are so powerful, 
they are called a menace to baseball 
society. They ruin competition. Four 
pennants and four world series in a row, 
and the end is not in sight. Gloom and 
misery, that’s too much. Break ‘em up. 
And yet if the past is any guide to 
the future, there is no need to bother 
The Giants, under the Napoleon of 
managers, John McGraw, set a National 
League record by winning four straight 
pennants from 1921 through 1924. But 
no beanstalks were needed to wreck 
that crop of Giants. Nature took its 
course as it always does. The team be- 
gan to slip and slide through the fol- 
owing seasons and when Little Na 
(McGraw) turned over the reins to Bi 
Terry in-the summer of 1932, Bad Bill 
had a last place outfit on his hands. 
Why, the same Yankee club that 
now is declared a menace had two other 
teams that also seemed to, have a death 
grip on baseball supremacy. In 1921, 
1922 and 1923, when Babe Ruth was 
in full flower, the Yankees were the 
Orson Welles of the American League. 
Just the sound of their name would send 
their rivals — g under the bed. 
But they didn’t have to bomb or gas 
that group to get them out of the first- 
line . Two years after they beat 





Coming 

the Giants in the World Series of 1923, 
the Yanks dropped with a thud into 
seventh place. 

Manager Miller Huggins scrapped 
the old Seack, came back with on 
blood and won three more pennants in 
a row, 1926 to 1928. What happened 
after that? Why, Connie Mack won with 
his Philadelphia Athletics in 1929, 1930 
and 1931. Don’t look now, but those 
Athletics, or rather their successors 
wearing the White Elephant insignia, 
have been terrifying no women or chil- 
dren since that time. On the contrary, 
they have been getting rheumatism 
from too long a stay down near the 
cold, cold cellar. 


Beware of Germs 

When it comes to pitching, any pro- 
posal to wreck a club deliberately be- 
comes the baseball joke supreme. A 
cold wind, a line drive or just a little 
germ or two may wreck the strongest 
pitching staff ever gathered before a 
swooning manager could summon first 
aid. Consider the notable pitching in- 
valids of recent seasons: Lefty Grove, 
the two Deans, Schoolboy Rowe, Monty 
Stratton, Wes Ferrell, Van Mungo, and 
even reliable old Carl Hubbell. What 
would happen to the Yanks if a couple 
of key pitchers were likewise afflicted? 
They would probably have a dogfight 
on theie hands with the Boston Red Sox. 

The Yankees have a great record. 
They have a great team. Some of their 
brightest stars, like DiMaggio, Keller, 
Russo, Gordon, and Donald are still 
on the rise. But there’s no need to tear 
them apart by law or by league resolu- 
tion (they are now forbidden to trade 
players with other teams). Either some 
other club will knock them down, or 
they will fall of their own weight in 
due time. But some rooters for rival 
teams are impatient and can’t wait. 


Wanna Buy a Yank? 

Incidentally, anybody seeking a nice, 
safe investment can buy the Yanks— 
for $6,000,000. Believe it or not, the 
club is for sale. When Colonel Jake 
Ruppert, who started the Yankee dy- 
nasty when he bought the club about 
twenty years ago, died last year, he 
will the team to three women. 

Now, running a club is a_ tough 
enough proposition for anybody, but 
to three women it’s almost a hopeless 
case. So the owners have put the club 
on the market. Rumor hath it that Jim 


Farley, our postmaster general, and Ex- 
rm be Cox of Ohio-are trying very 
earnestly to swing the deal, and that 
only a couple of million dollars separate 
their offer from the asking price. 
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Your Money’s Worth 


(Concluded from page $4) 

are enforced hy the Commission. It is 

big time, time policing job in 
which industry plays a part. Violators 
may be discovered by the FTC, re- 

rted by members of the industry, or 
. a consumer. To register such a com- 
plaint, all that is needed is a letter stat- 
ing the alleged offense. The Commis- 
sion has a staff of investigators who may 
decide that there is no violation and 
the matter is ended, or if there is an 
offence, an agreement may be signed 
by the company to discontinue the un- 
fair practice. Thus far, all ‘of the pro- 
ceedings are informal. 

The Big Stick 

If an agreement cannot be reached 
in this way the formal proceedings are 
started with the issuance of a complaint 
which must be answered withiu twenty 
days. If it is not, or if after the answer 
the Commission finds the complaint 
justified, a cease and desist order is es- 
sued. There is a grace period of 60 days 
before this order becomes final, during 
which the company, or the person ac- 
cused may petition the United States 
Circuit Court of Appeals to review the 
order. But if the courts are not asked 
to hear the case, the Commission’s order 
constitutes the final authority, and the 
failure to obey it may mean a fine 
amounting to $5,000 for each violation. 
These penalties are new. They are pro- 
vided for in the Wheeler-Lea amend- 
ment to the Federal Commission Act 
which was passed in 1938. It is too 
soon yet to know how the FTC will 
use the gor 4 clause, but aking 
figuratively, it is a big stick for the pro- 
tection of honest business men and for 
the buying public. 


Words of the Week 
Vowel Sounds: ile, care, Add, uh, sofa; 
éve, énd; Ice, ill, tée, drb, ddd, £6d, fd6t; 
cabe, dr, inp; oil; how. Consonant Sounds: 
this, thin. In foreign words: ii—French u, 
German ii; y at end. of syllable—French 
liquid 1; x —German gu ch; n—French 
nasal m or n.-In words of more than one 
syllable accented syllables are italicized. 
Bergamask (bér-ga-misk) dance, p. 19. A 
rg dance that originated in Bergamo, 
Italy. 
dam (aim), p- 19. Female parent of an 
fe (did ), p. 20. A legendary f 
Dido ( 6), p. 20. A legen een 0: 
Carthage he fell tows a aie 
(€-né-as), the hero of Vergil’s Aeneid, 
and was deserted by him. 
Ercles, p. 17. A mispronunciation of Her- 
cules 


joiner, p. 19, A cabinet-maker. 

Ninny’s tomb, p. 19. Ninus’ tomb. 

Pyramus ( po sane). © 17. 

sotto voce (sdt-5 vd-ch&), p. 18. Italian. 
Softly; in a low voice. 

Troilus (trd-i-lis), p. 20. 


High eae Parade 


(Concluded from page 35) 
sands of grown-ups have learned to 
read and write. 

The high school students of that state 
can pride themselves on playing a large 
part in the rise in literacy. Several hun- 
dred of them were organized as a volun- 
teer corps of “teachers” enlisted to 
stamp out illiteracy in their communi- 
ties. They became active participants in 
a state-wide WPA project, under the 
supervision of State Administrator 
James H. Crutcher. 

All participating students received 
scholastic credits for: this work. One 
junior high school principal said, “We 
discuss at ~ assembly what we 
propose to do; make a survey of homes 





ad necessary 

ganize the children of these homes into 
of instructors; give the children 
exact instruction as to how to proceed 
as teachers; and, at the close of their 
instruction, ascertain the efficiency of 
their work and give them credit for it.” 

The family in the picture is a typical 
one — a farm family in Louisiana’s 
— belt. These farmers have al- 
ways spoken and written their native 
Italian. But now the youngest members 
of the family are sharing their school 
training with their mothers, fathers, 
grandfathers, uncles, and aunts. 
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American Waterproof 
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Two Guys and a Girl 


(Continued from page 30) 


all, you've got to remember he’s a 
stranger here—he hasn't any friends—” 
“No. He won't have any, either.” 

“Why? Why won't he?” 

“Oh, I don’t know,” Dick said coidly. 
“I just don’t think he’s the type.” 

There was a good deal of dramati¢ 
tension about the Ferguson house dur- 
ing the days that followed. Ronnie’s 
father was perplexed. 

“I don’t understand that child,” he 
complained, ang 6 to Ronnie's 
mother. “I'd always had an idea that 
Ronnie was a good deal more level- 
headed than most of these youngsters 
you see around. But the way she tor- 
ments those tw6 young idiots—why, the 
girl's a born flirt!” 

“Of. course she is,” Ronnie’s mother 
said serenely. “And that’s the normal 
thing for her to be, John. Because no 
woman alive ought to rely on any one 
man—until she’s safely married, I mean. 
That’s nature, I suppose—nature with 
an eye to the race.” 

“Well—-!” John Ferguson said re- 
flectively. “Nature's pretty darned 
partial to women, it seems to me. Be- 
cause if it’s nature’s law that those fool 
boys have got to make such a howling 
spectacle of themselves . . . Holy smoke! 
Marcia, did I every carry on like that?” 

She satiebeunll said nothing. 

He stared at her. 

“I shall say no more,” he announced, 
at length. “Let Ronnie get on with the 
good work.” 

And Ronnie did. Ronnie was blithely 
pursuing a difficult course these days, 
without benefit of experience. But she 
had sound instinct to guide her. This 
instinct told her it wouldn’t hurt Dick 
Hendricks to know she could have an- 
other man—and a college man-if she 
wanted one. Dick had been just a little 
bit too sure of himself wwe aad of 
her, too, and sure of everything else. 

Her instinct was not at fault. College 
had not yet opened. When Dick drove 
Ronnie home from school, Eric would 
invariably be lolling about the lawn 
or porch. And eventually—Dick would 
have to leave Ronnie and Eric together. 
But if his barely suppressed fury was 
gratifying to Ronnie’s feminine soul, so 
was the subtle satisfaction of talking 
about Dick all through dinner while 
Eric sniffed and snorted. 

It may have been that this néw and 
intoxicating sense of power was going 
to Ronnie’s head a little. And it was 
precisely when things were at this ex- 
citing pitch that Ronnie's mother de- 
cided to give a birthday party for 
Ronnie. 


“It will be in the way,” she added, 





“of a little t to Eric, too. 
Of course, when college he'll be- 
gin making his own friends, but still—” 

“You don’t think it will look funny— 
rer and me being ~ the same ss 
As if we were giving the to er, 
kind of?” giving the party tog: 

“Now that’s a silly idea,” her mother 
said, smiling. 

But perhaps it hadn’t been so silly, 
after all There was a difficulty involved 
here that would not have been involved 
had the party been held elsewhere. 
Dick Hendricks would have taken Ron- 
nie to a party given any place else in 
the known universe. And that fact alone 
would have informed all and sundry 
that she was his girl. But in this case 
he had to come alone to the party—to 
be greeted by Ronnie on one hand and 
by Eric on the other. 

“Glad to see you, old man,” said Eric. 

Dick stared at him. Certainly any- 
body would have thought it was Eric’s 
house. 

“Oh, Dick—!” Ronnie said apprehen- 
sively. She drew him aside a Tittle. es 
simply adore the gardenias,” she said. 

She was, of course, wearing the 
flowers he had sent her. That should 
mean something to him, she reflected 
uneasily. Because she had put Eric’s 
yellow roses in a vase on the dining- 
room table and Eric had been sas 3 
annoyed. 

But Dick looked at her glumly. His 
_ traveled from the gardenias on her 
shoulder to a new ornament dangling 
from her wrist. 

“What's that thing?” he demanded. 

Ronnie’s heart sank. 

“Eric gave it to me,” she admitted 
miserably. “He gave it to me for my 
——" I—I had to wear it, didn’t I?” 

“Oh, sure. Especially anything as 
swell as all thet’ ¥ What a iear 
Make it out of an old sardine can? Ha, 
ha! Pardon me while I—” 

“Dick! Please—” 























But it was no use. Ronnie was strick- 
en with a sudden sense of panic. She 


was beginning to realize that this situa- 
tion had slipped, somehow, from her 
ine: grasp... 


e usual gang began to arrive, two 
by two. Ronnie’s parents had decided 


r 
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to ge to a movie, and Rennie had al] 
the cares of a gracious hostess on her 
shoulders. But all the time she was 
welcoming new arrivals and. ushering 
the chirruping girls into the bedroom, 
she was uncomfortably aware that Eric 
had taken over Dick’s usual jobs—like 
rolling up the rug and ladling out the 
fruit punch. It was going to be, Ronnie 
thought, a pretty awful evening. 

It was. It was one of those parties 
where the hushed guests huddle in 
groups, waiting for what’s going to 

appen. The little gusts of talk and 
laughter died to silence every time Eric 
Reynolds found a tune ‘he liked and 
turned to take Ronnie into his arms. 
For right away Dick Hendricks would 
stalk across the room end tap his 
shoulder. 

“Excuse me,” he would say, in a cold, 
sardonic voice. 

But he wouldn’t have been dancing 
with Ronnie two minutes before Eric 
would be after them. And then Eric 
would tap Dick’s shoulder . . . 

Finally Ronnie pretended she didn’t 
want to dance any more. 

“I’ve got the most terrible blister on 
the heel,” she said, turning imploringly 
from one to the other. 

Dick looked at Eric with a new 
interest. 

“I don’t see any blister,” he said. 

A fast one. A very, very fast one. 
In the background somebody snickered 
—and Eric’s face flamed. For one terri- 
ble moment Ronnie thought the two 
were coming to blows—because of the 
way they were looking at each other, 
with both their chins jutted out. 

Eric had let his chin relax. “More 
high-school humor,” he said contempt- 
uously, 

And then, by some dire mischance, 
Ronnie laughed. It was a miserable 
laugh, meaning nothing—certainly not 
meaning any encouragement to Eric. 
But Dick looked at Ronnie for a second 
and then he turned around and stalked 
out of the room. 

Eric caught her hand. 

“I don’t care to dance,” she said 
coldly. 

“Oh, well,” he said, “If that’s the way 
you feel about it—” 

He went, then, to haul Ginger Mat- 
thews to the radio. In another instant 
the music was loud and everybody was 
talking and Eric was dancing with 
Ginger as if he’d forgotten there was a 
Ronnie Ferguson on earth. 

But Dick Hendricks seemed singular- 
ly obtuse. Ronnie looked at him in de- 
spair. They were alone together in the 
little cloakroom off the entrance hall. 
He kept looking for his muffler in @ 
very detached way. 

Dick—Dick, please—oh, I don’t know 
why you've got to be so awful!” 
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“Awful? Me? Well, that’s too bad, 
I'm sure. I’m sure I apologize.” 

“Honestly I don’t know why you've 
ot to be this way! I haven’t done any- 

ing!” 

“Oh, no! Oh, no!” 

“Well, I haven’t!” 

And, unfortunately, she gestured. 

“Well, just look at that thing on your 
wrist!” he said heatedly.- “I mean that 
ten-cent thing.” 

“Oh, my goodness!” cried Ronnie. 
“He gave it to me for my birthday, 
didn’t he? And it would have been too 
terribly rude not to wear it, wouldn't 
it?” 

“I wouldn’t know.” He changed his 
tone then and looked at her with his 
eyes very dark and desperate. “I should 
think if a girl felt one way about one 
guy she wouldn’t feel the same way 
about another guy—and act the same 
way—and even laugh the same way... 
But live and learn, I guess. And I 
guess I ought to be nr grateful to 
you, Ronnie, for teaching me the way 
girls are—Yeah. I guess I’ve got some- 
thing to thank you for, at that!” 

Then, suddenly, he found his muffler. 
He threw it around his neck. She 
couldn’t say anything. Her throat felt 
raw and there were tears back of her 
eyelids. 

“You're so crazy!” she managed at last 
feebly. “You're so crazy!” 

“Sure. So I’m crazy. That’s the way 
you better remember me.” 

“Remember—” 

“Oh, I don’t suppose you'll be seeing 
inuch of me any more. But that won't 
interest you any. Not when you've got 
that — that dish-faced baboon around 
here. Well—signing off.” 

He gave her a cynical version of his 
sg orefinger salute and edged past 
er. 

“Oh,” he added coldly. “You might 
tell Mrs. Ferguson I had a swell time 
and all that.” 

“T will.” 

“Well—that’s all, I guess. Goodbye, 
Ronnie.” 

“Goodbye,” she said. 

She heard the door click behind 

—it was the most desolate moment 
of her life. She waited for a little while 
in the cloakroom, praying that, by some 
miracle, he would come back. But she 
heard the old car starting. 

The other guests began leaving after 
that because—although Ronnie did her 
best-the party had died on them. 

In the end Eric tapped his hand over 
an ostentatious yawn. 

“What’s the matter? Did that guy 
Hendricks have his little feelings hurt?” 

Ronnie forgot about being a lady. 

“Oh-you!” she said. “Why, you— 
you aren’t worth the ground Dick 
Hendricks walks on! Or even the ground 





he comes within one million miles of 
even thinking about walking on!” 

No one can say what might have 
happened then. But at that instant 
Ronnie’s parents came into the house 
and automatically Eric and Ronnie 
joined forces against the kindly curios- 
ity of their elders. Both of them, in- 
deed, were smiling brightly . . . 

“Well—!” Ronnie's mother said. “Has 
everybody gone? What was the matter, 
dear? Didn’t you have a good time?” 

“Oh, sure!” Ronnie said. “We had 
a — wonderful time!” 

t was the very worst night of Ronnie 
Ferguson’s life. It might have been 
better—a little better—if she could have 
understood what had happened to her. 
The baffling fact remained. She’d had 
two men—and now she hadn’t even one 
man. She was beginning te realize 
vaguely that she had overplayed her 
hand. 

For a long time after she was sup- 
posed to be in bed she was sitting at 
the desk in her room, writing letters to 
Dick and tearing them up. Dear Dick— 
she wrote . . . I suppose it seems kind 
of funny to be writing to anybody when 
they only live a block away . . . That 
was no good. Dear Dick — she tried 
again . . . The moon is coming in the 
window as I sit here writing . . She 


blushed violently, and ri the page 
to little bits. Then, soddetty, the peo 
charm bracelet caught her eye. She 
took off the bracelet and dropped it 
into the wastebasket. A big tear 6 te 
on the page, and there was no more 
stationery. 

The next morning was a Saturday 
morning — a morning, moreover, that 
was marvelously clear and crisp and 
cold. Pale sunlight fell over the pretty 
yellow china on the breakfast table. 
Ronnie’s mother greeted her cheerfully. 
But Ronnie struggled to produce a mis- 
erable smile and slumped down into her 
chair. She stared glumly at her grape- 
fruit. 

“Eric's packing,” Marcia Ferguson 
said. 

Ronnie looked up. 

“Honestly? Is he going somewhere?” 

“Yes. I know it’s disappointing, just 
when you're getting to be such friends. 
But his mother’s just wired me she’s 
changed her plans. The whole family 
has decided to go out to the coast for 
the winter—and so they’re entering Erie 
at Stanford. He’s leaving this after- 
noon.” 

Ronnie had brightened. But she 
lapsed, now, to her eae apathy. After 
all. Eric's departure—agreeable as was 
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“Oh!” she said. “I our pardon! 
What did you say?” — 
“I said—” he repeated, reddening, 
“I said I supposed you might as wal 










os iy Seale 6 eee ee But when Ronnie came to the next 
any essential difference to her life. It ee ee a 
was too late for it to make any differ- seemingly curious coincidence they 
ence now . . were proceeding, now, along a parallel 















































































































Shortly after breakfast she wandered course. Dick had slowed the car down get in—if you happen to be going my ~ 
out of the house. She ambled dispirit- to a sort of sputtering creep and Ronnie, way.” lette 
edly down the sidewalk. on the other hand, was walking rather Oh, said Ronnie, “I suppose I really ee 

She was arrested suddenly by a fami- _ rapidly, her lips curved in a slight smile, might as well walk! But thank you- Ohio 
liar banging and creaking sound. By her eyes fastened on some amusing and thank you very much just the same.” 
a great effort she refrained from turn- interesting goal in the distance. Dick, He raced ahead then, to her mo- poe 
ing her head. But she glanced hope it seemed, was concerned about the car. mentary alarm. But he was waiting for with 
out of the corner of her eye as Di He would race his engine suddenly and her at the comer. . 
Hendricks drove past her. shoot forward—then he would slow to “I thought I'd go down to Milbank's” editic 

He hadn’t even smiled. He had a crawl again, shaking his head and he said. “I thought I'd wrap myself Comt 
lowered his chin a little—not having any frowning faintly over some baffling around a few waffles. So if you did 
hat to raise—and then he had turned foible on the part of his brakes. happen to be walking in that direction Hit 
his eyes away, intent on the road. Ron- This pantomime continued—on both -it you didn’t happen to have a date 
nie, on the other hand, had smiled—but _road and sidewalk—for some little time. or anything—” = 
without any great warmth. When Dick spoke Ronnie was startled. “Well, no-o. I haven't got a date ex- Wy 

actly.” Tode 
She loitered to a standstill. He pulled by 
the car to the curb. They looked at Goer 
each other wistfully. Sic 
“Well, look, Ronnie—” he said. Behii 
He took a rather squashed white Po 
package out of the pocket of the car. ~“ 
“It’s for your birthday,” he went on Pyrat 
y- “I brought it over last night Map 
but I didn’t give it to you on account Sal 
of you wearing that other piece of 7% 
Ronnie got into the car. Then she Nons« 
ey the package. Dick had T 1, 
given her a bracelet with seven little Ben 
enameled lucky charms dangling from it. Editor 
“Oh!” she es ge i j Boy I 
“Oh, it’s nothing,” he said carelessly. Gettin 
OFFERS “I thought you = ht get a laugh out Brir 
& of it, that’s all. Those little diamonds The Y 
/ / 8 Zl e4 or something in the monkey’s eyes- Shite | 
they are kind of different, I thought. pee 
I guess they’re not real diamonds, number 
Ist Prize $25.00 though.” Edition 
2nd Prize 15.00 “I'm crazy about it,” said Ronnie 
3rd Prize 5.00 huskily. “Im crazy about it!” Mauri 
Enter now! 4th Prize 15 prizes of $1.00 She was, it seemed, having some Kennt 
100 Honorable Mentions—1 Ib. tins of trouble with the clasp. So he fastened Han 
It’s easy! It’s fun! Vecvem Pocked Planters Peanute. -eet B secs on her wrist. His big - 
were gentle and clumsy . . . They — 
were so close that when they looked up, Seones 
Here is an opportunity to win a cash prize—and have a lot of fun doing their heads bum They blushed, Marc 
it—by simply building a list of words (containing five letters) using the and looked at each other for an instant Gaby: 
letters in the words “PLANTERS PEANUTS TASTE GOOD.” Just be in blissful embarrassment. 
sure to read the rules below carefully—then start now! “That other guy’s out,” he said Freder 
abruptly. 

RULES i iia “Qh-himl He’s going to Stanford. “7% 
on; Aazens, water sgn of 21 yen ge werogey estes ¢.sktare of Me But,” Ronnie added hastily, “He'd be MM man, 
2. The object of the contest is to Ss tnaeer being Se. Prom. Co out anyhow.” Henry 
AE RR a ef a te <Mesn thet? Rf, 

PEANUTS TASTE GOOD.” the bag, wrapper, or picture securely “I mean it like mad,” said Ronnie. Alfred 
ee ee oe eal ali So then he threw in the clutch and lard W. 
jb py hm Fen Fe hi 4. Mail entries to Planters Contest inned at her sidewi Charles 
A. word of sever be Editor, 19th Floor, 250 East 43rd es oa . 
submitted only once. Do not use ebbee- Street, New York, N. Y., to arrive by ‘Can I tear into some waffles!” he 
via con’ names, midnight 29th, 1940. No entries said. G. Hen 
pluralsy reformed ~ possessives, accepted that date. - P § 
poe Sg I OT i ted nll tem ected tates Can I!” echoed Ronnie. . Z. O 
variants. “Foreign words which appear cubmitting the largest aussber of com And happily they rattled along to SUI 
Se ae eee 4 consideration. Winners will be an- Milbank’s . . . RD. 
20. In the eat 
a _ 
will 5 addre 
Reprinted from Collier’s by permission Yea 
of the editors and of the author. 
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Ode to Spring 
Spring! When the open road calls. 
Spring! When the weather's fine, 
Spring! When the country beckons 
And cars spin down the line. 


Spring! And a million cars out. 
Spring! When the motors hum. 
8o, if you go walking, 
Spring when you see them come! 
—Christian Science Monitor 


New Recipe 

Here’s a jelly roll for a starter; it’s not 
too rich for the children, and it’s kind to 
people who have to keep a close check on 
calories. Mix and sift together two-thirds 
cup cake flour (sifted once), one teaspoon 
bebiag powder and one-fourth teaspoon 
salt. Beat three egg yolks until thick, slow- 
ly mix in two-thirds cup granulated sugar, 
one tablespoon each of cold water and 
lemon juice and one-third teaspoon grated 
lemon rind. Lightly add the cake box.— 
Burlington (Vt.) Free Press. 

Then gently fold in the cat. 


—The New Yorker 


Prephecy 
Mrs. S: t “And what does your hus- 
band 
Mrs. Lymons: “Oh, he just sits about 
tellin’ everybody what Hitler's goin’-to do.” 
Mrs. Symons: “Then he’s a prophet.” 
Mrs. L : “No, he ain’t. So far as 
me and his family is concerned, he’s a 
dead loss.”"—Ezra in Methodist Recorder. 
a 


She: The horn on your car must be 
broken. 

He: No, it’s just indifferent. It doesn’t 
give a hoot!—Austin (Tex.) Pioneer. 

* 
Daffynitions 

Tangerine: A loose-leaf orange. 

Vacuum: Nothing shut up in a box. 

Zebra: Horse with stripes. Used to illus- 
trate the letter Z. 

Banana peel: Food article that brings 
the weight down. 

Diplomat: Man who remembers a lady’s 
birthday, but not her age. 

Etc.: Sign used to make others believe 
you know more than you do. 

Horrible Example: Any problem in 
mathematics. 

Man: The only animal that can be 
skinned more than once. 

Souvenir: Any “cute” doodad you 
wouldn’t pay a nickel for if you saw it in 
a store back home. 

Sandwich: A thing that if you carry 
your lunch, wax paper is the stuff you 


wrap it in.—Selecte 
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CARLETON COLLEGE, Northfield, Minn., Dr. 
Donald J. Cowling, Pres. Est. 1866. Co-ed. 

in LAS. Beautiful 900-acre campus over- 
looks Cannon River and picturesque valley of 
George Huntington Lyman Memorial Lakes. Full 
athletic facilities: Laird Athletic Field {or Men 
and Bell Athletic Field for Women. Outstanding 
library of about 121,650 I Complet 
dramatic workshop and Little Theatre, student 
publications, extensive music progr Cost of 
tuition, board, room and fees: $830. 








TUSCULUM COLLEGE, Greeneville, Te~uessee, 
Dr. Charles A. Anderson, President. Find your- 
self through Tusculum’s Plan of Self-Study and 
Development. Four year course leading to A.B. 
degree, including voice, piano, organ and home 
economics. Enrollment limited to 300. Athletics 
for all. Dramatics, glee club, orchestra, radio, 
polity, pre-medical and other clubs. Attractive 
campus of 125 acres, twelve miles from Great 
Smoky Mountains. 
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XCITING. days are approaching for Scholastic 
Awards winners. They will soon be learning of 
cash prizes, scholarships, and other honors and 
opportunities won in the 16th Annual Scholastic Awards. 
The public spotlight is about to be focused upon them 
in at least three big ways. 


1. In Scholastic’s Annual Student-Achievement issue 
to be published May 6. This—the most eagerly awaited 
issue of the school year—will contain names of all win- 
ners in the literary, art, and music division of the Awards. 
It will also contain some of the prize winning short 
stories, poems, plays, essays, etc., together with several 

“stures of the student authors, and reproductions of 
winning art entries, 


~ Several student winners in major divisions of the 
Awards—a few talented artists, writers, and composers 
—will be invited to New York as the guests of Scholastic 


WATCH THEM PARADE ON THE AIR AND IN PRINT! 








to be introduced from station WJZ and the Blue network 
of the NBC on Monday, May 6, at 2 p.m. This broadcast 
is an annual event of educational moment. It is a yearly 
salute to the achievements of the nation’s public schools 
in helping students to win distinction in the annual 
Scholastic Awards. Some of the students will read and 
perform their prize-winning compositions. And a barrel 
of fun the winners'll have in New York! Sightseeing 
trips don’t begin to tell the story, There'll be theatres, 
dinners, dances, and what-not. . 

8. The 18th National High School Art Exhibit dis- 
playing more than 800 outstanding imens of the 
art work submitted in the Awards will be held in the 
galleries of the Department of Fine Arts, Carnegie 
Institute, Pittsburgh, Pa., from May 6 to 26. 

And now, students, may we introduce the gentlemen 
who at this moment hold your fates and fortunes in their 
scholarly heads: , 





THE ART JURY 


Royat B. FARNuM 
Director, Rhode Island School of Design 


C. VALENTINE Kirnpy 
Director of Art Instruction, Pennsylvania Schools 


ANDREY AVINOFF 
Director, Carnegie Museum 


Henrik Martin Mayen 
Portrait & Mural Painter, Ass’t. Dir. John. Herron 
Art School, Indianapolis, Indiana 


Jupson SMitx ~ 
Painter & Director, Woodstock School of Painting, 
Woodstock, N. Y. 
CLARENCE CARTER 
Painter, Etcher & Ass't. Prof., Painting and Design, 
Carnegie Institute, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Francis CHAPIN i 
Painter & Lithographer, Instructor, Art Institute 
of Chicago 











THE LITERARY JURY 


Dororny CANFIELD Fisuer, Novelist 
Martua Forey, Editor, Story Magazine 
He.en Fenris, Editor, Junior Literary Guild 
Jesse Stuart, Author 
Wrrter Brynner, Poet 
GENEVIEVE TAGGARD, Poet 
Norman Corwin, Radio Director and Script Writer 
Kimsauy Fraccus, Poet 
Cuanzes J: Fincer, Author 
Joun T. FREDERICK, Radio Book Critie 
Rosert Cortes Hoixipay, Essayist 
Ita VAN Donen, Editor, Books, 
New York Herald Tribune 


THE MUSIC JURY 


Harvey Gav, Composer 
Ctauve Rosenserry, Director of Musto, 
Pennsylvania Schools 
J. Vicx O'Buen, Director, Department of Music, 
Carnegie Institute of Technology 
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THIS ISSUE PUBLISHED IN TWO SECTIONS: SECTION TWO 


INSTRUCTIONS: 1. Do not read or answer any questions 
until your teacher gives the signal. z 

2. Notice the numbered answer sheets at the bottom of 
this page. They are planned so that two students may use 
each test blank without injuring the main portion of it. 

3. When your teacher permits you, cut out one of the 
answer sheets along dotted lines and keep it for your own. 

4. The test is divided into two equal parts: I—SOCIAL 
STUDIES, and II—ENGLISH. Students may take either 
half of the test, or both, according as they have studied the 
Social Studies, English, or Combined Edition. 


PART I—SOCIAL STUDIES 


I. WHO’S WHO 

Name the following (surnames sufficient) : 

1. Premier of Finland during the Russo-Finnish War 

2. Newest Supreme Court Justice 

8. Communist party Secretary, convicted of violating 
U. S. passport laws 

4. British War Minister who was ousted in December 

5. Premier of Eire (Ireland) 

6. New Hampshire Senator who fought 1940 Census 
questions 

7. Japanese Admiral who became Premier of Japan in 
January 

8. America’s recently appointed and much-criticized 
Minister to Canada 

9. Chairman of House Committee on un-American activi- 
ties 

10. Death ended this Senator’s 33 years of service early 
in 1940 


5. Each part contains 50 questions, correct answers to 
which count one point each. If a student takes the entire test 
his score (on a basis of 100) is obtained by adding his scores 
for both parts. If he takes one part only, he may multiply 
his score by two to obtain a percentage score. 

6. Write your answers, according to the instructions with 
each group of questions, in the spaces provided on the an- 

_swer sheet. No answers should be written elsewhere on the 
page. 

7. Your teacher has the correct answers in her copy of 
the Teacher Edition. gay 


AND CURRENT EVENTS 
II. PROBLEMS OF DEMOCRACY 


If the statement is true, insert T in answer sheet; if 
false, insert F. 

1. T. F. State and local governments collect more 
money in taxes than the Federal government. 

2. T. F. The U. S. income tax rates are heavier on the 
“middle-income brackets” (families who get incomes of 
$2,500 to $10,000) than those in Great Britain. 

8. T. F. The Ruth Commission (in Pennsylvania) to 
ee juries reported that most jurors were intelligent, 
well-informed, and careful in weighing the evidence pre- 
sented at a trial. 

4. T. F. Excluding a small number of Indians, the 
population of the United States today is composed of im- 
migrants or descendants of immigrants. 

5. T. F. Legal Aid Societies give legal advice and pro- 
vide volunteer attorneys for poor persons accused of crimes. 

6. T, F. A majority of the county jails in the United 
States are efficiently managed and well-constructed. . 

7. T. F. A modern probation system costs a state less 
than one-tenth as much as imprisonment. 
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8 T.F. Assistant Attorney General Thurman W. Armold 
is leading a drive to lower the cost of home construction 
in the United States. 

9. T. F. President Roosevelt has asked Con: to pass 

"a bill setting up a system of compulsory health insurance. 

10. T. F. In a democracy, “The’ state is made for man, 
not man for the state.” But each person has duties to 
perform as well as rights to guard. 


Il. FOREIGN AFFAIRS 

If the statement is true insert T in answer sheet; if false, 
insert F. 

_ 1. T. F. International law is a collection of rules which 
civilized nations have agreed to observe in their relations 
with each other. 

2. T. F. The Mannerheim Line is a chain of -powerful 
forts backing up France’s Maginot Line. 

3. T. F. Democracy has developed slowly in Latin 
American nations because the great mass of the people 
are poverty-stricken and illiterate. 

4. T. F. A. six-year-old Chinese boy was enthroned 
last February as the Dalai Lama of Tibet. 

5. T. F. Allied-German clashes over control of Ru- 
mania’s rich oil wells have kept that Balkan nation in 
trouble for many months, _ 

6. T. F. India’s leader, Gandhi, is willing to postpone 
lans for complete independence until Britain is through 
ghting Germany. 

7. T. F. Premier Daladier of France was forced to re- 
sign recently when a majority in the Chamber of Deputies 
criticized his proposal to “fight to the finish” against Hitler. 

8. T. F. August Cardinal Hlond of Poland charged 
early in 1940 that the Nazi conquerers were trying to de- 
stroy the ‘Catholic religion and drive Poles out of the 
provinces of Pomorze, Poznan and Silesia. 

9. T. F. Last December an earthquake killed over 50,- 
000 people in Iran (Persia). 

10. T. F. Italo-German relations have been strained 
because Italy fears Russo-German domination in the Bal- 
kans will weaken her influence. 


IV. NATIONAL AFFAIRS—A 


Indicate the WRONG answer in each question by in- 
serting letter in answer sheet. Only one is wrong. 


1. The following men are leading candidates for the 
Republican Presidential nomination: A. Thomas E. Dewey; 
B. Senator Arthur H. Vandenberg; C. John D. M. Hamil- 
ton; D. Senator’ Robert A. Taft. 

2. The following men are leading candidates for the 
Democratic nomination: A. James A. Farley; B. Paul V. 
McNutt; C. John N. Garner; D. Wendell-L. Willkie. 

8. The Smith Committee report on the Wagner Act 
recommends: A. A new five-man N.L.R.B.; B. greater 
court authority to review Board decisions; C. an amend- 
ment guaranteeing an employer's right’ of free speech; 
D. a  peery of the investigating and prosecuting func- 
tions of the N.L.R.B. 

4. Scientists say we can look forward to greater inven- 
tions in: A. plastics; B. television; C. heating and lighting; 
D. perpetual motion. 

5. Gold has been pouring into the United States be- 
cause: A. We have an “unfavorable balance of trade”; B. 
We sell more than we buy from other nations; C. Europeans 
have sent gold here for safe keeping; D. The Allies can use 
it later to purchase war supplies. 


IV. NATIONAL AFFAIRS—B 

Indicate the CORRECT statement in each question by. 
letter. Only one is correct. 

1. After discussing world affairs with his European ob- 
server, Sumner Welles, the President said that: A. Britain 
and France alone are blocking a peace parley; B. There 
is little chance for peace in the immediate future; C. The 
Welles trip was a waste of time; D. Germany will not 
make peace on terms acceptable to the Allies. 

2. Secretary Hull has been busy defending: A. The 
Trade Agreements Act of 1934; B. His plan to embargo 
arms shipments to Britain and France; C. The U. S.-Japan 
trade treaty of 1912; D. His plan to withdraw the American 
Ambassador from Russia. 

8. The President’s budget message in January recom- 





mended: A. That Congress increase taxes in order to hold - 


the deficit below $2,000,000,000; B. That all spending 
bills be cut 10 per cent; C. That relief administration be 
turned back to the states to save money; D. That a $4,000,- 
000,000 defense program be adopted to aid business. 

4. The city of Cleveland was in the news last winter 


- when: A. Federal surplus foods were shipped in to help 
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feed the unemployed; B. Governor Bricker of Ohio accused 
Mayor Burton of opposing state aid to needy people; C. 
Mayor Burtofi denounced the WPA; D. President Roose- 
velt accused. City officials of anti-New Deal policies. 
5. Lynchings in 1939 were: A. The lowest since records 
have been kept; B. Lower than 1938 because of the ge 
of the anti-lynching bill in Congress; C. The highest in 
history; D. Lower than in 1938 but higher than 1937. 


Vv. FOREIGN AFFAIRS—A 

Indicate the WRONG answer in each question by letter. 
Only one is wrong. 

aa epee relations with the United States have been 
strained by: A. The denunciation of the U.S.-Japan trade 
treaty of 1911; B. America’s refusal to recognize the new 
Japan-sponsored government of Wang Ching-wei; C. 
Japan's determination to slam the “Open Door” in China; 
D. The killing of U. S. marines on the U.S.S. Augusta in 
the Yangtze River. 

2. Russia attacked Finland after the Finns rejected Rus- 
sian demands for: A. Islands in the. Gulf of Finland; B. 
A free port at Helsinki; C. A naval base at Hangoe; D. 
A strip of land on the Karelian Isthmus. 

8. During the first six months of the European War, 
Germany kept the Allies busy: A. By attacking British 
naval bases; B. Using “wild mines” to sink ied and 
neutral merchant ships; C. By sending the pocket-battle- 
ship Admiral Graf von Spee out to raid Allied shipping; 
D. By trying to smash through the Maginot Line near the 
Swiss and Belgian borders to flank the Allied armies. 

4. The Allies have attempted to defeat Germany by: 
A. Cutting off her exports; B. Seeking to keep neutral na- 
tions from shipping supplies to German factories; C. Co- 
operating with Turkey to keep Germany from making 
economic gains in the Balkans; D. Sending an army to 


Finland and Scandinavia to cut German supply routes. 

5. The large Allied army in the Near East can be used 
to: A. Back up Turkey in case of a German or Russian 
thrust through the Balkans; B. Cut off German oil supplies 
by a strike at Russian oil fields around Baku; C. Prevent 
Russia from attacking Britain oil lands in Iraq; D. Keep 
Japan from invading India during the European War. 


Vv. FOREIGN AFFAIRS—B 

Indicate the CORRECT answer in each question by let- 
ter. Only one is correct. 

1. The recent Canadian general election: A. Gave the 
Liberal party of Prime Minister W. L. Mackenzie King a 
bigger majority; B. Indicated that Canada does favor a 
“fight to the finish” against Germany; C. Rebuked Prime 
Minister Mackenzie King’s approval of the U.S.-Canadian 
St. Lawrence River waterway project; D. Upset the U.S.- 
Canadian reciprocal trade agreement of 1936. 

2. Germany claims to have seized Polish records prov- 
ing that the United States: A. Promised to enter the war 
on the Allied side; B. Warned Poland to accept German 
terms; C. Suggested that Poland sign an alliance with 
Russia to balk Germany; D. Criticized Britain and France 
for going to Poland’s defense in September, 1939. 

8. Britain has announced that Jews may not buy any 
more land in one large area of: A. South Africa; B. India; 
C. Palestine; D. Australia. 

4. Several months ago Hitler ordered German minori- 
ties in the Baltic States to: A. Come home to the Reich; 
B. Remain where they were and behave themselves; C. 
Organize Nazi parties and win political control in these 
states; D. Start a civil disobedience campaign against the 
Lithuanian and Latvian governments. 

5. France’s new Premier-is: A. Paul Reynaud; B. Edu- 
ard Herriot; C. Camille Chautemps; D. Leon Blum, 





PART Ii—ENGLISH AND GENERAL STUDIES 


I. PEOPLE AND BOOKS 

Indicate the correct answer in each question by inserting 
letter in answer sheet. 

1. Logan Pearsall Smith first met Walt Whitman: A. 
when both were house guests of Edmund Gosse in Lon- 
don; B. when he went with his father and sister to call 
on Whitman in Camden; C. after he had told Whitman in 
a letter that he admired his poetry. 

2. The principal actor in the radio serial, “The Aldrich 
Family,” is: A. Jackie Cooper; B. Mickey Rooney; C. 
George Abbott; D. Ezra Stone. 

3. Chicago Poems and Corn Huskers were written by: 
A. Carl Sandburg; B. Vachel Lindsay; C. Edgar Lee Mas- 
ters; D. O. E. Rolvaag. 

4. Major John Andre: A. was Lincoln’s military escort 
after his election; B. was a Polar explorer; C. was a British 
spy in the Revolutionary War; D. invented the “frequency 
modulation” radio. 

5. Mary Ellen Chase, Professor of English at Smith 
College, is well known for her: A. novels and essays; B. 
defense of women’s rights; C. progressive educational 
theories; D. imagist poetry. 

6. When John Buchan was made Governor General of 
Canada, he assumed the title of Lord: A. Linlithgow; B. 
Tweedsmuir; C. Buccleugh; D. Freemantle. 

7. The music of Edna Millay’s opera, The King’s Hench- 
man, was written by: A. Deems Taylor; B. Oscar Levant; 
C. Aaron Copland; D. John Erskine. a 
8. Walk Like a Mortal is the title of: A. a novel by 
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Dan Wickenden; B. a book of poems by Lloyd Franken- 
berg; C. a travel book by Desmond Holdridge; D. a book of 
stories by Walter de la Mare. 

9. W. W. Gibson is: A. an American writer of one-act 
plays; B. an anti-New Deal economist; C. an authority on 
modern music; D, an English poet. 

10. Hamlin Garland’s best-known novels were about: 
A. the Middle West; B. Western New York State; C. 
Tennessee and Kentucky; D. Washington and Oregon. 


Il. MATCHING AUTHORS 
Place the letter before each story or article in the space 
in front of its correct author: 


a. Ben Franklin and the King .--John Bakeless 


b. “Thank You, America!” ...-Paul Green 
c. Uncle Randolph’s: Buried ....Agnes M. Keith 
Treasure 
. Sulu Sea . Heinz Liepmann 


. Della T. Lutes 

. -Rob’t E. Sherwood 
. Phil Stong 
..Deems Taylor 
..John R. Tunis 
..Dan Wickenden 


. Between Trains 
Two-Mile Race 

. Three Kidnapped Girls 

. Abe Lincoln in Illinois 
Portrait of an Artist 
One Book—the Almanac 


Ill. WORDS AND PHRASES 
Indicate the correct answer in each question by letter 
in the answer sheet. 
1, The quotation, “It’s Greek to me,” comes from: A. 
The Bible; B. Lincoln’s Second Inaugural Address; C, 
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. Shakespeare's Julius Caesar; D. O’Neill’s Mourning Be- 
comes Electra. 

2. A person who makes important decisions with a 
minimum of worry, conflict, and evasion is: A. egotistics 
B. well-adjusted; C. neurotic; D. intellectual. 

8. Words that indicate action, being or state of being 
are called: A. verbs; B. adjectives; C. adverbial phrases; 
D. conjunctions. 

4. Peremptorily means: A. dictatorially; B. promptly; 
C. swiftly; D. implacably. 

5. A stereotype is: A. an obscure remark; B. a cliché; 
C. an affectation; D. an astronomical instrument. 

6. The word nemesis is: A. Greek; B. German; C, 
French; D. Arabic. 

7. Synonyms are words that: A. are spelled the same 
way but mean different things; B. are spelled differently 
but pronounced the same way; C. are spelled and pro- 
nounced differently but mean the same thing; D. mean 
different things although derived from the same roots. 


8. By Litterae humaniores we mean: A. early Italian 
printing s; B. ancient literature and kindred subjects; 
C. archeology; D. the fine arts. 

9. The amenities are: A. avenging powers in Greek 
mythology; B. dead languages; C. religious ceremonies of 
California Indians; D. civilized comforts and conventions. 

10. Muy simpatica is a phrase in: A. Spanish; B. French} 
C, Italian; D. Gaelic. 


IV. QUOTATIONS 

Which of the authors listed below each of the following 
quotations actually wrote (or said) it? Indicate by letter 
in answer sheet. 

1. “Tell me not in mournful numbers. 

Life is but an empty dream!”— 

A. Walter de la Mare; B.. Henry Wadsworth Longfellow; 
C. Vachel Lindsay; D. Edgar A. Guest. 

2. “Nicholas Nye was lean and grey, 

Lame of a leg and old; 
More than a score of donkey’s years 
He had seen since he was foaled.” 

A. Ezra Pound; B. Robinson Jeffers; C. Carl Sandburg; 
D. Walter de la Mare. 

8. “No one, not in my situation, can appreciate my feel- 
ings of sadness at this parting. To this m and the kind- 
ness of you people, I owe everything. I have lived here 
a@ quarter of a century, and from, a young to an old 
man. Here my children have been born and one is buried. 
I now leave, not knowing when or whether ever I may 
return.” 

A. Abraham Lincoln; B. George Washington; C. Elijah 
Lovejoy; D. Thomas A. Edison. 

4. “I know a girl who is in Paris, France, 

And I fear that every evening she goes out to 


She goes walking in the Bois 
With elegant young men who are not moi.” 

A. Conraid Aiken; B. James Joyce; C. Ogden Nash; 
D. W. S. Gilbert. 

5. “(They) bared their teeth, leered with varying de- 
grees of ardor, and said ‘Eeee.’. . . They had found the 
clue, the baffling, elusive clue, to the voiced labial open 
consonant.” 

A. Anna Brand; B. Leonard Q. Ross; C. H. L. Mencken; 
D. Phil Stong. ; 
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. “Bowed by the weight of centuries he leans 
i ie base and putes oh this ign 
e emptiness of ages in his face, 
And on his back the burden of the world.” 

A. Edwin Markham; B. Amy Lowell; C. Rudyard 
Kipling; D. Robert Frost. 

7. “I recover these details from the receipted bill, 
which in some strange way escaped all the fires, floods; 
high winds, wars, and pestilences that beset Baltimore 
during the half century following. . . . The facts it reveals 
are of no conceivable interest to anyone else on earth, but 
to me they are of a degree of concern bordering upon the 
super-colossal, for that press determined the whole course 
of my future life.” 

A. Mary Ellen Chase; B. Henry W. Longfellow; C. Louis 
Adamic; D. H. L. Mencken. 

8. “The snow, 

ah yes, ah yes indeed, 

is white and beautiful, white and beautiful 
verily beautiful— 

from my window.” 

A. Alfred Kreymborg; B. Shakespeare; C. John Green- 
leaf Whittier; D. Robert Burns. 

9. “Elizabeth doesn’t look like a difficult part to play, 
but she is—physically, I mean. Just lying on a sofa with 
your feet up, and playing -your scenes facing the side wall 
of the stage is enough of a strain.” 

A. Helen Hayes; B. Katharine Cornell; C. Norma 
Shearer; D. Judith Anderson. 

10. “Eddie Barnes looked at the huge Adirondack hills, 
browning in the strong summer afternoon sun. He lis- 
tened to his brother Lawrence practice finger exercises 
on the piano inside the house, onetwothreefourfive, one- 
twothreefourfive, and longed for New York. He lay on his 
stomach in the long grass and delicately peeled his sun- 
burned nose.” 

A. Kenneth Roberts; B. Lloyd Frankenberg; C. Walter 
de la Mare; D. Irwin Shaw. 


V. TRUE OR FALSE 

If the statement is true, insert T in answer sheet; if 
false, insert F. 

1. T. F. The biggest best-seller of recent years, a novel 
about the South in the Civil War, was written by Thomas 
Nelson Page. 

2. T. F. Bury the Dead, anti-war play, was written by 
George Bernard Shaw. : 

8. T. F. The film, The Grapes of Wrath, is based on 
a novel of the same title by John Steinbeck. 

4. T. F. The heroine of Willa Cather’s My Antonia is 
a Bohemian farm girl in Nebraska. 

5. T. F. Helsingfors and Helsinki are different. names 
for the same city. 

6. T. F. You can pronounce any English word correctly 
if you know how it is spelled. 

7. T. F. The old-fashioned almanacs carried advertise- 
ments. : 

8. T. F. Because America has a single language, uni- 
form laws, and excellent communications it has produced 
almost no “regional” literature. 

9. T. F. “Lord Haw-Haw” is the stage name of an 
English music-hall comedian. ; 

10. T. F: Stephen Daye printed the first book pub- 
lished in North America. 
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